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School Recreations 


AND AMUSEMENTS 


A companion volume to King’s School 
Interests and Duties. By CHARLES W. 
MANN, Dean of the Chicago Academy. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Although prepared especially for reading circles, 
this book will be found of value to every teacher. It 
shows how school recreations of various kinds, physi- 
cal and intellectual, can be made profitable in them- 
selves as well as helpful for the rest and entertain- 
ment which they afford. There are chapters on the 
following subjects: morning exercises; beautifying 
the school-room ; games; geographical and 
historical recreations; gymnastics: drills, cycling, 
boating, and other outdoor amusements; school ex- 
hibitions ; school debates ; easy experiments in phys- 
jcs and chemistry and recreations in Latin. There 
are also suggestions which will enable the teacher to 
use the book to the best advantage so that the work 
may be properly distributed through the school year. 


singing 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
price. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Oregon 





Principals of High Schools 
and Academies, 


If you are dissatisfied with the text-books you are now 
using, and are desirous of getting the best, you will do 
well by giving the following list due consideration. 
These have stood the test: 


For High Schools and Academies. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Chauvenet’s Geometry. Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Geometry, 
Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. Plane. 


Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Geometry, 
Plane and Solid. 


Crawley’s Trigonometry. 
Perrin’s Drill Book in Algebra. 


NCE. 

Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry 
[new edition]. 

Cutter’s Comprehensive Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Morris’s Historical Tales. Amer-| Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
ica, England, France, and Ger-| Morris’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
many now ready; Carrington’s Columbian Selec- 


: J tions. 
Rome in preparation. Carrington’s Patriotic Reader. 


SCIE 
Sharpless & Philips’s Natural 
Philosophy. 
Sharpless & Philips’s Astron- 
omy. 


Greece and 





When writing to the publishers, kindly send a copy 
of your last Annual Catalogue or Circular . 


REQUEST. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the 
publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Three - New - Supplementary - Readers. 





<€ 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
VIEWS IN AFRICA. 


NATURE IN VERSE. 


A Poetry Reader for Children. Com- By ANNA B. BADLAM. | By EvizabetH E, Foutke. Square 
piled by Mary I, Lovejoy. 12mo.| THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 12mo. 99 pp. Cloth. Introductory 
Cloth. 319 pp. Illustrated. Introduc- (Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. )| price, 36 cents. 

tory price, 72 cents. Book VII. In2volumes. Introductory| , Planned especially for a supplementary reader 


A collection of over 270 charming poems 


grouped under ‘* Songs of Spring,” ‘Songs of Accurate and graphic 
Summer,” *‘Songs of Autumn,” ‘Songs of 
Winter, ’ by our best authors ; to ‘be used in con- 


nection with nature work in the lower grades of 
schools. 





In addition to the above, we wish to call special attention to the ‘‘ WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE”’ Series of Geographical Readers, 


which is admirably adapted for supplementary 
superior merit emb 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS MAILED FREE ON APPLI 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., 


price, 48 cents each. 


tinent, which serve not only to kindle the imag- 
ination, but to impress important geographical 
facts upon the memory. 
mentary reader and geography help. 





| TWILIGHT STORIES. 


in the primary grades. Generously and daintily 
illustrated, The stories are simple, natural in- 
cidents of child-life, or quaint fairy tales, such 
as children love to hear, also pretty rhymes with 
a little lesson folded upon most of them. A 
volume which the children will read over and 
over. 


Complete, 72 cts. 
pictures of the vast con- 





A delightful supple- 





reading ; also, the many other Text-Books of 
raced in our list. 


CATION. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 





101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - CHICAGO. 
STABLISHED IN 1884. . . We Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
- +» POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. air ment rather than those without positions 








agency over another, It is net generally known that the total expenditure for 

the support of public schools in Pennsylvania is nearly double the aggregate of expenditures for| TE ACHE RS’ AGENCY 
schools in the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; that it far exceeds the expenditure of the South Central division of States, which | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
includes Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas. and Arkansas; or the combined | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
expenditures of the Western division, which includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- | ¢Tnesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 


I OCATION is an important consideration in estimating the advantages of one teachers’ AMERICAN AND FOREICN 








zona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Calitornia. mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
by mag ay ne of acknowledged ability assisted to desirable positions in Pennsylvania and every other —— M. J. by need ote pve 
state in the Union merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., ‘ 
Address NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 23 Union Square, New York, 
i Di i Di Di Bi i Di i Di i Bi Bi i Bi i i a i in i i i tine chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U, S. 


é WINSHIP © "Comtcous Treatment. | "Best Equipment. ¢ ie 

+ ee AST 14TH STREET. N, Y. 
$ TEACH ERS 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. $ a ~ me 
¢ AGENCY  - re TaRVIB, Manage. — Sere 


wevevvreeveveveuryeny eye eo Yo 4 ee oS (Boehm System) 


vsecured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, “sts. F L | E s 
| onions ALLENTOWN, PA. 17th year. Does s 


business in all 




















last year. L. B, Lanpis, - MANAGER. - _ Circulars Free. the states. 
; PERFECT in tone, tune, and construc- 
| HE FISK TEACH ERS AGENCIES. * tion, and carrying with them a guarantee 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. pa checking for one year from date 
4 Ashburton Pl.. Boston, Mass. _ 35 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, Wi Keith & Perry B'ld’g, Kansas City, Mo | Sere. eee 
York City, N.Y. 2 st., West Toronto, Can 728 Cooper g, Denver, Colo | 
1202 Toeusth Si. ee ee ee 420 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHER FLUTE 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | an Serene 

Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists | Gong P. Pickard (of Boston) writes: 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. “The ‘Bay State’ Flute you made for me is 
Correspondence with school lofeces and teachers is invited. | Superior to any I have ever used, and I have played 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | on the leading makes for fifteen years.” 
| John F. Wakefield, 28 Sc hool Street, Boston, 


For Western PositioNS  jyrcisr WESTERN AGENCY, its sisson 





Bay State’ Flute with great 
-! both fcr solo and ensemble work. Having 
played Boehm Flutes of other celebrated manufac- 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building. Chicago. turers, I can assure you that yours is the best I have 
ever examined.’ 


METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, nie an TONE PRODUCTION. 


We need teachers and will register 200 JOURNAL readers free. st 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager, 28 West 23d Street, New York. BAY STATE 


BEACON 72a CRERS AGENCY Oats mo nar 


[2 % per cent. of positions filled last year were direct ap- 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr plications from school officials. Have been awarded a Gold Medal at the At- 




















lanta Exposition for WONDERFUL TONE 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY |24 Beauty of DESIGN, making the 


™ 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. . a7th AWARD 
E. F. FOSTER, anager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. For Continued Excellence. 


The Poetry Of Sciemce — protease ERNST MACH saan | cea™ntne fetes See ort 
Popular Scientific Lectures, vp. 313. sits. 44. cloth. $1.00./ JOHN €. HAYNES & C0., 


‘* The most beautiful ideas are unfolded in the exposition.”.—CATHOLIC WORLD, N. Y. } 
453-463 Washington St. & 33 Court St., 



































Send for Circular No. 45. The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. BOSTON. 
J. W. 
K| N D ERGA EN roam “aq East lern Srnzer,  |§ 
East 14TH STREET 
. ° . 
New YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. $ Up-To-Date 
SOMETHING NEW. ¢ School Supplies 
7 
THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, NO. 12, |§ 22, wie, wires metnoae gu 
Words and Dictation. * Company. Witb this great house “up-to-date” 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, s means the Bre fone in 
coumeeues. Sent fox cwenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. $ ie cna tains ieee 
Or vespon thing from a box of chalk 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N. ¥.)@ stobe“and “prompt, “care. 
1g ait cactomera’ ttshouse 
| | 8 8 8 ‘ 
FI T ADE ’ will mail you a fine cat 
eee aN SOCIAL ECONOMICS: | AGNIFICENT Pour to yp g adress 
peeninjured bya tooexclusiveattention to daily 0. SUMMER Europe 19 $ Andrews Sch. Fur. Co., 65 Fifth Av. N.Y. 
newspapers. Thirteen lessons, each witha fi e ° 
half tone engraving. Mailed for 10 conte. Addvoss'é A RIVATE! SELECT! 
Catalogue Charles H. Kerr & Company, Pubs,, Itinerary, ORGANIZER, 2 
— 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 126 Willi St., New York. When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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G, P. HOLDEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
M. C. HoLpen, Secretary, 


er ES iF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS." 


“ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness,”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH, 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 
Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Balleck & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
onanmne, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


. Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 





SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 








Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 
ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. - - N. Y. CITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Fine oe Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 














Mest cent 


<N 
ars 


*Bitycies. 


ow nie 





BUILDERS 


] aa \ 
7 wesTenn WHEES iN@) 
~ ee "CHICAGO ~ NEWY Cr 





PHYSICAL AND dies APPARATUS. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
We have the only successful 
Acetylene Generator for Optical 
Lanterns and House Illumination. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West, 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 





GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 
J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. -~ 
BOSTON MAS 5. > 
For sale or 


GEOLOGY, AMMONITES — 


Museums, Colleges, Schools, | One, 15 in, 
Private Collectors want them, | in diam., 


A. J. EMERSON, Pres. N. W. Texas 42 
College, Decatur, Texas. 


THE EARTH 


School, on! only 50c. 
H PU 

















A most fascinating and valu- 
able Magazine for Home and 
ear. Sam a Copies 5c. 

Moines, Iowa. 


LISHING 





Ee GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE sy 








THE NEW JUST ISSUED 


| Choice. 


COLLECTIONS 


The following new volumes tn the “‘\CHOICE” 
series are recommended to musical people as five 
of the most delightful volumes of music published 
in many years. The collections are not classic in 
style, but of the highest musical excellence, and 
include some of the most notable compositions of 
the past few years. Printed from engraved plates 


| and handsomely bound. 


Choice Collection of Piano Music” 


27 pieces. 128 pages, 

“Choice Collection of Marches ” 
35 pieces. 128 pages. 

“Choice Collection of Songs with Refrain” 

39 pieces. 128 pages. 

"Choice Collection of Ballads ” 
35 pieces, 128 pages. 

“Choice Collection of Dance Music ” 

30 pieces. 148 pages. 





Each Book, $1.00 Postpaid. 





EVERY SINGER AND PLAYER 
SHOULD SEE THEM... 


Oliver Ditson Company 


4537463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson &(Co., N. Y., J. E. Dirsow & Co., Phila, 
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= Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
| The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


I WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENTA CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing. 
Use . JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEWEST BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOOL RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 


LIMITED 

















By Cuas, W. MANN, Dean of the Chicago Academy. 1I2mo. Cloth - $1.00 
For description see advertisement on first page of this Journal. 

SCHOOL INTERESTS AND DUTIES 
By Ropert M. Kino, Indianapolis High School. 1t2mo. Cloth - . - $1.00 


“School Interests and Duties might well have been named * Applied Pedagogy.’ It is one of 
the most practical handbooks that a teacher can own.”—Dr. J. W. Basurorp, President, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


By Ruric N. Roark, Dean of the Sugartmnent of Pedagogy, Santety State 
College, Lexington, Ky. Cloth. - - -3 
‘No teacher of no matter what grade or qualification sh buld be without this most valuable book. 
I consider it one of the best ready reference books on the subject in my library from the side of utility 
to the teacher.”"—Prof. Geo. B. Bisce, Priacipal State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


1,00 


By Emerson E, WHITE. 12mo. Cloth : - - - - - $1.00 
“ T find School Management one of the most useful ont penetiont books that has been written 
on the management of schools,.""—Eon,. Wa. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
MYTHS OF NORTHERN LANDS 
By H. A. Guerser. Richly illustrated. t2mo. Cloth - : - $1.50 
“A delightful and instructive volume written in a simple and pleasing style one en the 
best popular handbook m Northern Mythology with which we are acquainted."’—Pudlic Opinion. 
OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy $1.00|Guerber’s Myths of Greece and 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Rome $1.50 
Teaching $1.00 | Small and Vincent’s Introduction 
National Geographic Monographs. Price| to the Study of Society $1.80 
per set of ten, $1.50; five sets to one | The Schoolmaster in Comedy and 
address, $6.00; Single Monographs,| Satire $1.40 
20 cents. The Schoolmaster in Literature $1.40 





Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
to every grade and kind of school, public and private, city and country. We cordially invite correspon- 
dence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school-books. 


We also publish the leading text-d0oks of America, adapted 


AMERICAN BOOK ‘COMPANY 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. Boston. Atlanta. Portland, Oregon. 





Tired Brawp 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 





Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“I gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘ tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 
tal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





and Quantity 
ot Good Work 


There’s no Typewriter that can Equal 


The Caligraph. 








Our handsome Booklet will 

set you thinking. Send for it. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 

237 Broadway, New York. 





A SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 


wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 
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What Horace Mann said of public school education 
fifty years ago is true of a large part of American edu- 
cation to-day : “These schools areso many distinct, 
independent communities, each being governed by its 
own habits, traditions, and local customs. There is no 
common superintending power over them ; there is no 
bond of brotherhood or family between them. The 
teachers are, as it were, embedded each in his own dis- 
trict, and they are yet to be excavated and brought to- 
gether, and to be established, each as a polished pillar 
of aholy temple. As the system is now administered, 
if any improvement in principles or modes of teaching 
is discovered by talent or accident in one school, instead 
of being published to the world it dies with the discov- 
erer. No means exist for multiplying new truths, or 
even for preserving old ones.” And that Corypheus of 
our educational reform goes on to ask: “Do we not 
need some new and living institution, some animate 
organization, which shall at least embody and diffuse all 
that is now known, and thereby save every year hun- 
dreds of children from being sacrificed to experiments 
which have been a hundred times exploded?” 


The most hopeless dead weight upon the profession 
of teaching is the satisfied person who has taught the 
same grade for a number of years, and knows all about 
it. Ske has no use for an educational paper and is 
bravely independent of teachers’ meetings and summer 
schools. She will give the next class exactly the same 
dose that she is giving this, just as she is giving this one 
the same dose she gave the last, and the one before, and 
the one before that. This is the last refinement of the 
process for which graded systems seem to be made. And 
yet we must have graded systems! Even the system is un- 
easily conscious of the mischief wrought by this extreme 
result of its own organization, and helplessly bemoans 
the fact that these fossil teachers cannot be got rid of. 
If they cannot be got rid of, at least the system can 
shake them up once ina while by changing their grades. 
A teacher of this stamp, placed in a new grade, would 
be compelled to collect a new supply of ideas, sugges- 
tions, and devices. This would occupy her for perhaps 
a year, and during that period she would consult edu- 
cational books and papers and attend teachers’ meet- 
ings. At the end of that time, the system should find 
pressing need of her services in some other part of its 
economy. Perhaps she would learn to teach, in time. 
Who knows? 


We call especial attention to the song printed in this 
number. It is taken from “Song Treasures,” but was 
written originally for THE INstTiTUTE, in which it ap- 
peared some years ago. The theme is Duty, and 
the spirited music, bearing on its vigorous wings the 
earnest, simple words, is calculated to give the young 
singers a feeling that there is something glorious in “ no- 
blest duty.” The familiar air is one that children always 
sing with vim and enjoyment. The song as a wholeisa 
good illustration of what music means to morality. 
“ Sing it in!” says a teacher, old in years but young in 
spirit, and ever conscious of childhood’s instinctive re- 
sponsiveness to stirring sentiment when expressed in 
language that it knows. If we are right about it, it 
was Victor Hugo who said, “Let me write the songs of 
a nation and I care not who makes its laws.” 





The exercise on “ Natural Curiosities and Places of 
Interest”’ given on page D, suggests a wholesome cor- 
relation of school thought with out-of-school thought 
which may occasionally be used to give a fresh impetus 
to the former. It also suggests an interesting topic fora 
Friday afternoon or parent’s day exercise. Let all or 
most of the class pursue the research and write the es- 
say indicated. The reading of these exercises may take 
place at any appointed time. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The action of the Spanish minister, Dupuy de Lome, in criti- 
cising the remarks of United States senators through the press is 
sharply rebuked by the senators,———A light to be placed at Bar- 
negat that will be seen twenty-two miles at sea; it will be seen 
in the heavens 100 miles out.——Gen Booth cables his followers 
in America to be loyal to the old standard.——The Greater New 
York bill passes the senate by a vote of 38 to 8.——The Raines 
liquor license bill passes both houses of the New York legislature 
and goes to the governor.——Samuel L, Clemens (Mark Twain) 
reported to be seriously ill at Jeypore, India.——King Menelek 
threatens Adrigat, Italy’s principal stronghold in Abyssinia.—— 
Prof. Roentgen, of Wuerzburg, discoverer of the new method of 
photography, is created a baron by Prince Ludwig of Bavaria. 
——England tightens her grip on Egypt regardless of France’s 
hostility The Bermuda sails from New York with war freight, 
which the captain says he will land safely in Cuba.——Secretary 
Carlisle says that discrimination has not been made against silve, 
in any instance, the policy of the treasury department has always 
been to encourage the use of silver. ——The Kentucky state house 
in contrel of the militia, under orders of Gov. Bradley.——Sec- 
retary Olney informs Venezuela that the Yuruan incident must be 
considered apart from the boundary dispute.——The czar of 
Russia sends King Menelek, of Abyssinia, his congratulations 
and an exalted military order.——The British steamer Ma/adi 
blown up at Boma on the Congo river, and twenty passengers 
killed. 


List of Contents of the present number on page 322. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Florida was the only winter sanitarium the republic 
had until California was annexed; it is growing in favor as 
it is better known. For many years after its purchase, 
it was considered the correct thing by physicians to re- 
commend the poor consumptive to goto Florida. In 
these early days the house comforts to be obtained were 
exceedingly few, and none were more wretched than such 
as coming here for restoration to health found habitations 
in one story cabins surrounded by dense pine woods; 
the loneliness was enough to counteract all the bene- 
fit of the climate. In those days there was but a single 
railroad; boats went up and down the St. John’s river and 
so the best parts of the state for health purposes were 
inaccessible. 

As the state has become better known it has risen in 
estimation as a health resort. There are some sections 
that should be avoided and these are along the banks of 
the rivers. No part of Florida is elevated much over 
200 feet above sea level. There isan upper, middle, and 
lower Florida ; the mean temperature of the former is 
60° in winter and 80° in summer; Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, and Tallahassee lie in this part. The mean 
temperature of the middle section is 70° in winter and 
80° in the summer ; Sandford, Winter Park, Orlando, 
Leesburg, are inthis part. Lower Florida has warm and 
delightful winters and the summers are no warmer than 
the other sections. 

As the state is better known the searcher for health 
goes lower down than formeily. In the upper section 
there is a great change in the temperature in the winter 
as soon as the sun sets—the thermometer drops 10° al- 
most at once. A fire in the morning and evening is in- 
dispensable ; to sit on a piazza in the evening is sure to 
result inacold. This is true of all countries in this 
latitude ; Mexico, California, Spain, Italy, and Algeria. 
The much vaunted climate of Santa Barbara has the 
same peculiarity. I remember well that'an evening 
spent on a piazza would be always followed by aches in 
every bone on the succeeding day. 

For consumptives and those suffering from bronchial 
disorders, the middle section is preferred by physicians; 
and of these the inland and elevated parts. There are 
a number of places of this kind : most of Orange county 
where Orlando and Winter Park are situated ; also De 
Land, Pasadena, etc.—these placesare numerous. Those 
suffering from neuresthenia (weakened nerves) find 
most relief in lower Florida ; sti]l many seek it who have 
lung troubles ; Tapon Springs, Tampa, Punta, Gorda, 
Fort Myers, Avon Park, on the west coast, and Rock- 
ledge, Eau Gallie, Palm Beach, Biscayne Bay, on the 
east coast, are favorite points. 

Florida is a wonderful sanitarium ; it is a paradise for 
elderly people who would at the north be shut up in 
their houses the most of the winter. A typical day in 
middle of lower Florida is about like this: after a cool 
night the sun rises brilliantly and a temperature of 70° 
to 80° comes on by ten o’clock and remains until five 
o’clock. During these hours one can remain out of 
doors and receive the benefit of the sunshine, and this, 
it must be remembered, is the reaspirating agency every- 
where. While at the north a person would be battling 
with the weather in nearly all points, in Florida he would 
have June weather. 

There are weather drawbacks called “northers’ in 
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Florida. When a storm prevails at the north the atmos- 
phere is affected remarkably ; while the temperature is 
not greatly lowered a change is made in its electrical 
conditions that is unfavorable for theinvalid. The rule 
is imperative in the morning and the evening and when 
“northers” prevail stay in doors, and if the thermometer 
reaches 65° have a fire; in most houses when 70° is 
reached a fire is started. There are many who insist on 
sitting on piazzas evenings even with their garments on; 
when the bones ache the next day they talk about ma- 
laria. 

These are those who think malaria prevails here. It 
undoubtedly does in many places in the summer ; there 
is an annual growth of rank vegetation and this decays 
in the summer and the malarial germ floats in the even- 
ing air. But inthe winter there is no malaria occasioned 
by the decay of vegetation. There is a great lack of 
hygienic knowledge ; notels and boarding houses have 
bad sewerage ; the food is not always wholesomely pre- 
pared. From these causes and exposure to the night 
air comes the affections termed malaria. As a matter 
of fact the physicians say that malaria is not a common 
disease with the residents. 

Visitors speak of the dampness of Florida; the war 
department maps show that the “ humidity ” is the same 
here as that of the Atlantic Coast, Georgia to Maine. 
No question but it is dryer in Minnesota than here. The 
point to be cunsidered is as to the sunshine, for dryness 
of the air is not so especially desirable. Now sunshine 
pours down here day after day; cloudiness is uncom- 
mon. It is said that the west coast of Florida has less 
cloudiness than the east coast ; of this I cannot say, but 
I can say it is hard to remember a cloudy day on either 
coast. 

The three regions spoken of have their own fruits, 


The upper division has pears, peaches, grapes, and 
plums; the middle has the orange, lemon, lime, and 
grape fruit ; the tropical region has the pineapple. cocoa- 
nut, pawpaw, chermoy, a grape fruit, banana, and sapa- 
dilla. All of these have abundance of flowers in the 
summer time ; in the winter when Florida is most visited 
few flowers are seen. It is the country of the sun ; it Is 
to be sought for by those who need the sun, the healer 
of nearly all curable diseases. A. =. Be 
Tampa. 
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Letters. 


DPPPPPPPPPHPPPLPASAGGSSAGSEGGEG 


I am glad to notice in a recent issue of your paper 
that you are agitating the question of ceremonial exer- 
cises in the schools on the occasion of the centennial 
anniversary of the birthday of Horace Mann. I sincerely 
hope that there will be a general response to your sug- 
gestion and that a program containing appropriate 
exercises for the occasion will be adopted universally 
throughout the common schools. Each pupil ought to 
know and reverence the name of Horace Mann. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Washington, D. C. 





I notice in your last issue which came to hand to- 
day that you are stirring up the celebration of the an- 
niversary of the birth of Horace Mann. I did not know 
until I sawit in THE JouRNAL that Dr. Harris had taken 
any notice of it. 

The following copy of the proclamation issued on 
March 1o shows what we propose to do in Iowa. The 
anniversary comes so close after Arbor day and Memo- 
rial day that I could not conscientiously ask the schools 
to give it a special program, but I hope to see the flag 
displayed in his honor from every school-house in the 
state which possesses one. You will notice also that I 
ask county superintendents to make special mention of 
Horace Mann and his work during the coming institute 
season. 


*. StAtc. OF DOWA.«..~ 
Department of Public Instruction. 
+<2DES MOINES.<—« 








1796. HORACE MANN. | 1806. 
MAY 4. 


————_-- 
Oo: 





The superintendent of public instruction for Iowa desires to 
call the attention of the educational public and of all friends of 
education, to the fact that this 1s the centennial year of the birth 
of Horace Mann. He was born in Massachusetts, May 4, 1796. 
As a friend of the common schools, and as a promoter of popu- 
lar education, America has not produced his equal. His name 
is affixed to the report of the commissioners appointed in 1856 to 
revise the school laws of Iowa. That report was very largely his 
work, and breathes his spirit in every sentence 

We most earnestly recommend that the flag be displayed on 
May 4 from every school-house that possesses one. It will be a 
most fitting tribute to his memory from those in whose interests 
he spent his life. We also ask county superintendents to devote 
one half-day at the summer institute to the study of the life, 
character, and achievements of Horace Mann. This will prove 
an exercise calculated to inspire teachers with renewed zeal in 
their work. 

The words of this great man are true now as they were when 
he uttered them: 

‘*In a social and political sense, ours isa free school system. It knows 
no distinction of rich and poor, of bond and free, or between those, who 
in the imperfect light of this world, are seeking through different avenues, 
to reach the gate of heaven. Without money and without price, it throws 
open its doors, and spreads the table of its bounty for all the children of 
the state. Like the sun, it shines not only upon the good, but upon the 
evil, that they may become good ; and, like the rain, its blessings descend 
not only upon the just, but upon the unjust, that their injustice may depart 
from them, and be known no more.” 

Very cordially yours, 


March to, 1896. HENRY SABIN. 


I wish we had more of the spirit of Horace Mann and 
less of something else. The great mass of teachers are 


getting very tired of the discussions which are thrust 
so continually upon us, but which have but a remote 
practical bearing upon the real questions of school life. 
Yours respectfully, 
HEnry SABIN, 
Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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Impending Educational Changes in 
England. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ] 

Since our last communication two important utterances have 
been made in the house of commons on the forthcoming educa- 
tiolal legislation. On Thursday, Feb. 20, the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, the chairman of the late Royal commission on secondary 
education, put the following question to the official head of the ed- 
ucation department “ whether it is the intention of the government 
to introduce in this session any bill dealing with the subject of 
secondary education in England.” To this Sir John Gorst re- 
plied: “ The bill, of which notice has already been given, will 
deal with education generally.’’ This is understood, and rightly 
so, to mean that secondary as well as elementary education will 
occupy an important position in the government’s plan to be 
shortly laid before the country, and bears out in a remarkable 
manner our views as stated in a previous number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 

Education in England is therefore on the eve of a history-mak- 
ing epoch. It is to be devoutly desired tor education’s sake that 
the government proposals will be full and thorough—half-meas- 
ures will be disastrous. 

Following the communication above as to secondary education 
came an official declaration, on the night following, that the long- 
expected bill dealing with pensions for elementary teachers was 
to be introduced in two or three weeks. Here, again, if the gov- 
ernment is wise they will take powers under the proposed bill to 
deal also with secondary school teachers, for once this class of 
school is linked with the central government, a demand will fol- 
low for at least like terms as to retiring allowance meted out to 
the elementary teacher. Bu: this course is almost too sensible 
for adoption by a government department. It gives way to force 
and not to reason. With two education bills running in the same 
session matters will be very lively and interesting after Easter. 

In our last we promised a few details respecting the two ladies 
recently appointed sub-inspectors of schools, viz.: Miss Munday 
and Miss Willis. 

Miss R. A. Munday received her early education athome. She 
then chose the profession of an elementary school teacher, com- 
mencing as pupil teacher and afterwards entered the well-known 
Whiteland training college for schoolmistresses where she had a very 
successful career, taking first-class honors. After leaving the train- 
ing college she resumed practical teaching at the Bontcher schools, 
Bermondsey, London, followed by service at a country school in 
Sussex, from whence she proceeded to the charge of Baroness 
Burdett Coutts’ schools in Westminster, where she did important 
work until offered her present appointment as sub-inspector of 
schools by the duke of Devonshire, lord president of the council. 
She holds a distinction trom the St. Andrew’s university of LL. 
A., and is about thirty-seven years of age. 

Miss Willis is an Irishwoman educated in Scotland, partly in 
Edinburgh and partly at Forfar, and also took high honors and a 
degree at St. Andrew’s university. She matriculated at the Lon- 
don university and obtained {the certificate of the University of 
Cambridge on the theory, history, and practice of education with 
distinction in practical teaching. Like Miss Munday, Miss Willis 
has had experience in elementary schools, being head mistress of 
a Wegan school for four years. But of late she has held the 
onerous position as a lecturer on the staff of the Cambridge 
training college; she has also been domestic economy lecturer 
under the Cambridge county council. In 18c¢o she carried off the 
Gilchrist traveling scholarship of £ 50 and spent three months in 
studying the educational provisions of France and Belgium. 

There is no doubt that these talented women are well fitted to 
judge the work of their sisters working in the elementary schools, 
but it is quite an open question whether this new departure will 
be we]come to the body of women teachers at large. The ques- 
tion has often been discussed in The Schoolmistress and other 
professional papers, and opinions seem to be fairly divided with 
perhaps a preponderance slightly against the lady-inspector. She 
is deprecated as possibly too inquisitive, interfering, and domi- 
neering. 

We think it very doubtful if the sphere of Miss Munday and 
Miss Willis’ work will carry them much at present among the ordi- 
nary elementary schools and teachers. It is now nearly ten years 
since the government introduced cookery as a subject of instruc- 
tion in girls’ schools, and gradually, very gradually, the scope and 
character of the instruction has been extended. Several years 
back Miss Mary Harrison was appointed special inspectress of 
cookery and her functions have been that of general adviser on 
cookery to “ My Lord,” enabling them to issue sundry circulars 
of instructions and draw up certain schemes and syllabi in the 
code. But the field has been too large to be covered by one in- 
spectress, and the subject has grown in popularity so that sys- 
tematic inspection of the appliances and methods of instruction 
has become imperative. Hence we believe the appointment of the 
ladies in question is to further the process of inspection at the 
various centers and training schools of cookery throughout the 
land—this and nothing more. Whether it will pave the way for 
women inspectors for girls’ and infants’ schools remains to be seen. 
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Ignorance of the Bible. 


The Bible has been the source of inspiration for all the great 
poets; Tennyson especially shows that he read it with minute 
care. The /ndependent contained the results of observation 
made last autumn by a college president on a class of 34 in-com- 
ing students, Twenty-two extracts from Tennyson were selected. 
The figures show the number confessing ignorance of their 
meaning : 


** Manna in the Wilderness,” ; : ‘ * II 
Striking the Rock, ‘ . . . . 16 
Wrestling with the Angel, . . . 16 
The Shadow Turning on the Dial Book, . ‘ A 16 
** Joshua’s Moon,” ° . ° ° . ‘ 26 
The Hand is Esau’s, ° ° ‘ ° 19 
If Baal be God, . ° ‘ ° ‘ P 22 
The Idyl of Ruth and Boaz, ‘ . ‘ j 19 
** Pharaoh’s Darkness,” ° ° ° ; ‘i 18 
Jonah’s Gourd, ° . ‘ . ‘ 28 
Lot’s Wife, ; . , ‘ a ; 25 
*“*The Arimathean Joseph.” ‘ ‘ . ‘: 23 
** For I have Flung the Pearlsand find the Swine,” ° : 22 
Changing Water into Wine, ‘ . i . 24 
Cain’s Mark, 7 . ° . : . Il 
The Church Founded on Peter, ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 25 
Reference to the Serpent in Eden, . s ‘ ‘ 22 
‘* A Whole Peter's Sheet,” ° : ‘ ° 27 
Jeptha’s Vow, . ° ° . . 24 
Jacob’s Ladder, ° ° . ° ° tI 
‘* The Deathless Angel Seated on the Vacant Tomb,” 18 


That is, out of a possible 748 correct answers only 382 were given. 


It will be a good exercise for all high school pupils to examine 
Tennyson and find the exact words used bv him and then find 
the part in the Bible referred to. M. EGUSTAN. 

Marietta. 


¥ 
‘¢ Teachers’ Meetings.” 


Having felt, for some years, the truth of such statements as you 
made in your late editorial on “ Teachers’ Meetings,” I accept 
the invitation to give the plan we are following. This is done in 
the hope that it may lead others to give their methods and there- 
by benefit your readers. Having tried and abandoned all the 
usual plans, it is a pleasure to be able to mention a plan used 
with results most gratifying to teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendent. We meet twice a month and carry out the following 
program :-— 


1. General remarks, by the superintendent, upon the grading, 
organization, discipline, management or instruction, with examples 
of failures or successes noted in his visits. 

2. A paper by principal or teacher, on some practical subject 
of special interest. This is followed by a discussion of the sub- 
ject by teachers, principals, and superintendent. 

3. A talk by the superintendent on such a subject in methcds, 
management or discipline, as seems to demand attention. 

4. An intermission for social intercourse. 

5. Grade meetings under the direction of the principals. The 
teachers meet in separate rooms for the discussion of problems of 
peculiar interest to the teachers of each particular grade. After 
the reading of a paper on the topic previously assigned, the sub- 
ject is thrown open for general discussion, at which time, every 
teacher called upon is required to give her views, with reasons 
therefor. Here, as nowhere else, is the grade teacher so much 
at home, and so able and willing to enter the discussion and de- 
fend her method. Here active, interested minds come into life- 
giving contact with others equaily alive to the work, and each is 
a help to all and is helped by all. 

Thus, by meeting but twice a month, we have, during the 
year, a careful consideration of two hundred vital questions, by 
those most interested and best prepared to give opinions of value. 

Other grade meetings are called by the superintedent, when he 
desires to criticise specific weaknesses or to advise with the 
teachers of any grade concerning matters of importance to that 
grade. 

Principals’ meetings are held twice a month, at which time gen- 
eral directions are given by the superintendent and contemplated 
changes are considered and decided upon. After the principals’ 
umeetings, principals meet their teachers and instruct them in 
ymatters decided upon at the previous principals’ meeting. 

Elizabeth, N. /. W. J. SHEARER, 


¥ 


In THE JOURNAL of March 7 reference was made to an arti- 
cle on “ Vertical Writing” by Mr. J. D. Bond, supervisor of pen- 
manship in the Minneapolis schools. Mr. Bond is supervisor of 
penmanship in St, Paul. His article appeared in THE JOURNAL 
of March 14. 
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Story-Telling. 
By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON. 


The fact that good stories, skilfully told, are interest- 
ing to all children, brings teachers face tu face with the 
following problems : 


How does story-telling help the teacher ? 

It broadens the information and necessitates the old 
being made new, by review. It makes the reading more 
systematic and the imaginary pictures more vivid and 
real, because the work is done with a definite object in 
view. It helps to keep out of ruts. 

Discipline is made easy by bringing pupils and teacher 
in closer relation to each other. The work in language, 
history, science. reading, and literacure is made stronger, 
more interesting, and more satisfactory by helpful 
stories, well told. 

Of what benefit to pupils is story telling ? 

It gives information, creates a desire for good read- 
ing, cultivates the imagination, reasoning, and memory. 
It gives respect for the teacher, confidence in his abil- 
ity, and added interest in all lines of work. 

What are the essentials of good stories? 

They must be interesting, instructive, related to the 
daily work and those which cultivate a taste tor the best 
literature. (First year pupils are as much, or more, in- 
terested in Snow Bound and Hiawatha as in fairy tales.) 

Give stories relating to character, morals, history, 
biography, description, and travels. The field from 
which to choose is unlimited. It includes both prose 
and poetry; but each teacher must be sure to select 
the things which appeal to him personally, because he 
can make those real and to no others can he do justice. 
If the breath of life has been breathed into a story be- 
fore it is told, it means something to the pupils and is 
of real value ; but if given as a lifeless fact it makes no 
impression on the mind and is soon forgotten. If the 
battle of Gettysburg is described—be in Gettysburg, 
see Gettysburg—locate the troops, see the waving wheat 
fields, the color of the sky, the distant mountain, know 
the generals, hear the roar of the cannons, and feel the 
rifle shots whizz past your ear. To mean anything, the 
battle is now, not years ago. 

“If all teachers understood the power which lies in 
the ability to tell a good story skilfully they would not 
be slow in taking steps toward the cultivation of the art.” 

How may teachers become good story tellers ? 

By thorough preparation of material, by using a logi- 
cal plan of work, by practice and by intelligent criti- 
cism. The following plan has helped many teachers to 
become quite proficient in the art and given them con- 
scious strength. 


PLAN FOR THE STORY OF THE RIDE OF PAUL. REVERE. 


First Step.—Collect the material. This includes the 
poem, a description of the country through which he 
passed, facts including time, cause of the ride, object of 
the ride, result of the ride, the kind of people warned, 
their homes, dress, customs, and employment. A de- 
scription of the early life of Paul Revere. Pictures and 
sand. 

Second Step.—Study the material and make a logical 
and definite plan for taking up the points. Consider 
their dependence upon each other and their relation to 
the story. 

Place drawings upon the blackboard to illustrate in- 
teresting points. 

Third Step.—With plan in hand, to be consulted as 
often as necessary, tell the story a/oud to yourself. Tell 
it over and over until it is clear in every part and the 
mental pictures are as vivid as real ones. ‘They cannot 
be clear or beautiful to pupils until they are to the 
teacher. 

Fourth Step—Tell the story to some person, asking 
the same questions you expect to ask the pupils. 
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Each time the story is told try to improve some par- 
ticular point. In this way it can be made almost per- 
fect and the thorough preparation of one story makes 
the work with all others more simple. 

Fifth Step.—Tell the story to the pupils. 

The teacher leads telling much of the story; but by 
reasoning, imagination, and previous knowledge, the 
pupils help at every possible point. The more skilful 
the teacher becomes, the more talking is done by the 
children. 

Sixth Step.—Read the poem to the pupils. 

Seventh Step.—Children use the sand to illustrate ideas 
gained. 

Eighth Step—Children draw pictures to illustrate 
ideas gained. Oral work. ° 

Ninth Step.—Written reproductions. 

Tenth Step.—Commit the poem to memory. 


¥ 
Note. 


This second magazine number of school-room helps 
contains a variety of lesson material, including, number, 
geography, drawing, grammar, composition, and litera- 
ture, history, nature study, biography, etc., suggestions 
for Friday afternoon entertainments, and an exercise for 
Memorial day. The chart this month is the Willow 
and it is to be usedin connection with the accompany- 
ing lesson. 

Owing to the amount of school-room material the de- 
partment of editorial notes is reduced. The conclusion 
of the report of the Art Teachers’ Association was also 
crowded out, but it will appear next week, together with 
other notes of important meetings and educaticnal 
events. 


* 


Announcement of Association Meetings. 


March 27, 28.—Central Illinois Teachers’ at Danville, III. 

April 2-4.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Washington. 

April 2-4.—Southwestern lowa Teachers’ Association at Council Bluffs. 

April 3-4.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Marion. 

April 3-4.—Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Madison. 

April 7, 8, 9.—Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ontario Educational 
Association at Toronto. Alfred Baker, A. M., Toronto, President ; Rob- 
ert W. Doan, Toronto, Secy. 

April 30, May 1 and 2—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis. Newton Reser, Lafayette, Ind., Sec’y. 

April 7-9.—Ontario Educational Association at Toronto, 

April 24, 25.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Ottawa. 

April 30, May 2,—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

July 9. 10, 11, 13.—American 
N. H. 

Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salida in May. 
son, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec’y. 

March 26-28.—Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association at Lin- 
coln. 

June 30, July 1, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega, 

March 12, 13, 14.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association an Ottumwa, 
A. W, Stuart, Ottumwa, President, 

April t-3.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Associatien at Fremont. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana, 
Ww. H.gBroyles, Hearne, President. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage, 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

July.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester. President, J. M. Milne, Oneonta. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 
President. Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Mtnn. 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Council of Su- 
perintendents at Utica. 


December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Sy racuse, 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals at Syracuse. 


Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 


J. P. Jack- 
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Pature Study. 


“‘pppppppppppppppppppppppppppppp 


The Psychical Basis of Nature Study. 


By Epitx L. DeLone, 


Among the various phases of primary educational 
work to-day commanding especial attention, perhaps 
none is assuming greater importance or exciting wider 
interest than nature study. The most progressive 
pedagogical journals everywhere are ungrudgingly 
giving it space in their columns. Text-books and “aids ”’ 
in dealing with the subject are multiplying. Educa- 
tional conventions and teachers’ institutes are reserving 
place in their programs for its discussion. The most 
intelligent school boards, supervisors and superintend- 
ents are beginning to so shape their curricula that this 
branch of work may have allotted to it at least a por- 
tion of the time which, from its importance, it deserves. 

Inasmuch as there is now a growing recognition of 
the true end of all instruction, this contemporaneous 
interest taken in a particular subject is significant. 
That correlative to the aim of the New Education—a 
shaping of the pupil’s character in such a way as to 
fit him for an harmonious relationship with his after 
environments—there should be so urgent a demand for 
nature study, argues a more or less close relationship 
between the two. Advancing from the pedagogical 
horizon, to-day, are seen two facts: First,—an exchange 
of the old educational watchword,—nowledge of the 
world for the new,—correspondence with that world ; 
second, a general demand that primary scholarship be 
made to include a more or less extended acquaintance 
with nature. That these thus walk together, must 
argue them agreed. 

And, indeed, intelligent primary teachers are testing 
the matter in their own school-rooms, with the best 
results. They find their entire work to be vitalized by 
the infusion into it of intelligent and systematic nature 
instruction, observation, and study. The answering 
nature-enthusiasm aroused in their pupils has a re- 
active influence whose potency is felt in the energiza- 
tion of every intellectual exercise—even though it be 
but distantly related to this subject. Nay, we even 
dare to say that no discerning teacher who has faith- 
fully and wisely pursued a systematic plan of nature 
study can possibly fail to see in her pupils indications 
that point to a fuller and more significant after life than 
could otherwise have been possible. Many things evi- 
dence the fact that this work in elementary education 
is peculiarly fitted to further the great end of broaden- 
ing the pupil’s school life boundaries until they grad- 
ually approach his world-life boundaries in such a way 
that the mental, moral, and physical waste of energy 
with which he passes from the one to the other is at a 
minimum. 

But what is the psychical meaning underlying these 
results—their scientific justification? What connection 
is there between the study of natural phenomena and 
the formation of character? What are the compelling 
laws, in obedience to which, a careful, sympathetic, and 
systematic study of the out-door world fits in with all 
that makes for the supreme end of instruction—the 
ideal of full and complete life ? 

As a basal fact, the law of the unity of mind and the 
consequent interdependence of its three phases,— 
knowledge, feeling, and will—forbids the cultivation of 
any one of these without an indirect training of the 
others. But knowledge, the first step in all psychical 
development, can only be the final step in a train of 
mental states beginning with sensation,—the result of a 
stimulation of the sense-organs. Hence, every sensa- 
tion is the actual guarantee of a resulting development 
of knowledge, feeling, and will, an accretion of intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional power, that is, of a 
more or less complete psychical development, 
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More specifically, no sense activity has its end in it- 
self. Sensation must inevitably lead to perception,— 
conception,—knowledge,—one of three bases of psy- 
chical existence. Nor is this the end. Knowledge will 
arouse feeling and feeling will assuredly make an ap- 
peal to the will. 


Hence, for instance, when you have succeeded in 
leading a pupil to perceive in truth the beauty of a ma- 
jestic mountain—to analyze and synthesize its grandeur 
—elements, you have inevitably done more. You have 
made him feel its nobility and aroused an impulse toward 
the realization of that nobility in his own character. Let 
him see the bit of divineness that lurks in every bird 
and leaf, cloud and flower, earthworm and star, and, 
crude and unrecognizable though the feeling may be, it 
will be followed by an impulse of the soul toward a like 
quality in himself. Deeply, most profoundly hidden 
may everything except the simple fact of perception be. 
Yet, oh, teacher, know assuredly that insofar as you 
have made the child-soul Anow you have made it fee/ and 
will, Knowing, feeling, willing, these three are one— 
the soul—and this one three, a psychical trinity. 


Again, granting the value of nature study as a means 
of psychical development, we must admit the postulate 
that it leads to culture, the fine flower of psychical de- 
velopment. Yet, even more than this is true. It pecu- 
liarly excels almost any other study in the latter respect. 
This, too, is in obedience to psychical law, as we shall 
see. 

Culture is the ideal factor in knowledge. Yet, inas- 
much as all knowledge is dependent upon sensation, 
culture, the farthest out-reach of knowledge must 
own to the same dependence. Culture is the result of 
a correct interpretation of sensations and of the re- 
action, in turn, of this interpretation upon the soul. 
The clearer and more vivid the sensation, or the more 
logical the train of sense-stimuli, the deeper the react- 
ive influence will be. A child who has never seen a 
sunset looks upon a pencil-sketch of one. Another 
child equally ignorant sees the real thing itself for the 
first time. In the one case, the resulting sensation is 
wholly inadequate to the work of leading up to a 
reasonable conception of that for which the drawing 
stands. The color sensation is extremely meager; that 
of form, fixed and unchanging; the motion sensation 
entirely lacking. In the other case, a full supply of 
vivid sense-material is offered to the sense activity. 
There is color inexpressibly beautiful revealed in a con- 
stantly varying panorama of tintsandshades. There is 
form ceaselessly changing. Above all, there is the 
child’s delight—motion. The organ of sight has all it 
can do to fulfil the demands made upon it. In the one 
case, the perception is undefined, weak, inadequate. In 
the other, vivid, strong, full, and true. Who can doubt 
that the reactive influence in the former will be weak 
and unfruitful and in the latter strong, and all-vital 
with elements of beauty, harmony, grandeur ?—a stim- 
ulation of the whole higher being? 


Since culture, then, 1s but the far-off logical result of 
an excitation of the sense organs, it follows that that 
study which appeals most immediately to the senses 
promises the strongest reactive influence—effect in 
character formation. 


The elements of nature’s facts are everywhere thor- 
oughly presentative. More than that, they are se//- 
presentative. The teacher wishes to impart the idea 
that wind is air in motion, that birds migrate south- 
ward in winter, that the orange has a rough yellow rind 
and segmented pulp, that the insect has no internal 
skeleton, etc. It is not necessary that she cast about 
for some means whereby the idea she wishes to convey 
may be objectively presented. There it is at hand, self- 
expressed. She needs simply to guide the child to the 
fact. The first, the most difficult, the essential step— 
that of presentation has been taken by nature, herself. 

The conclusion is clear. Nature, most sensuous,— 
immediate—in her appeals is beyond denial most ideal 
in her influence. Her effects, begun in the animal or- 
ganism, rarify and spiritualize themselves until they end 
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in the very essence of spirit—ethical character. That 
which, in the beginning, was material movement is in 
the end soul-power. 


But that which gives the foregoing facts their greatest 
significance is the law that every act of the soul must 
leave behind it as an enduring result, an increased 
power to act, and a tendency to act again in the same 
direction. Let the child-mind respond to beauty, re. 
finement, power, majesty, sublimity, once, and it will 
more quickly and strongly respond a second time. Let 
it do so a second time and the third appeal will be in- 
creasingly effective. While every succeeding response 
will be proportionately strong. It is in obedience to 
this law that habits are determined and beyond habits 
character or psychical being. But every act partakes 
of the character of that which incited it. Hence, the 
psychical being partakes of the character of that which 
induced its elementary manifestations—knowledge, feel- 
ing, and will. That the resulting character be fair and 
noble, it remains to ask only that the excitants to its 
primary acts be of that quality. 


Nature, then, made up as she is, in her spiritual es- 
sence, of the good, the true, the beautiful, constantly 
appealing to the child’s innate sense of these, and 
multiplying opportunities for him to respond to them, 
must effect in him a clarifying of the intellectual, a 
broadening and deepening of the emotional, and a 
strengthening and ennobling of the volitional nature. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
>» 


The Willow. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Much has been written for teachers’ magazines concerning this common 
and beautiful plant. The children love the pussy willow, It is a harbinger 
of spring. Bunches of willow twigs with their soft downy catkins are sure 
to be brought into every school 1n the land. 

Many teachers will pass them by with some exclamatict of appreciation 
of their beauty. It is hoped that all who read these lines may seize the op- 
portunity of making this interesting plant the subject of one or more les- 
sons. Now when the child mind is in a receptive mood is the proper time 
to make the plant the subject of a lesson. There is another reason for giv- 
ing a lesson upon the pussy willow. It is a type of a vast family of plants, 
and when the characteristics of this family are known, much valuable in- 
formation is imparted to the pupil. 

Some have called the willow abad plant to study do¢anica/ly since it has 
neither petals nor sepals. It seems to the writer, however, that this isa 
very good reason for studying the willow with very small children since they 
are too young to have formed any énflexible botanical doctrine. Finally, 
there are few plants which give a better illustration of plan in nature than 
does the pussy willow, dependent as it is upon bees and winds for its prop- 
agation. 


1. The teacher should collect pussies from trees in the same 
locality. These should be examined carefully. It is easy to find 
both stamenate (male) and pistillate (female) pussy willows, for 
they never grow very far removed from one another. 

Having procured both kinds of catkins, examine them carefully 
both inside and out. The naked eye will do provided that no 
glass is at hand; but a simple magnifying glass will aid very 
materially in making the study interesting. Each of the features 
outlined upon the chart should be found by the teacher before 
she attempts to present the subject to a class. 

Figure 1 is a clump of willows before they have put out their 
leaves. Figure 2 is a twig bearing pussies. Figure 3 is a stam- 
enate catkin showing the numerous stamens projecting from it 
waiting to discharge their pollen. Figure 4 (a) shows a single 
scale of the catkin with the two immature stamens at itg base. 
Figure 4 (4) is the same scale after the stamens have ripenéd and 
discharged their pollen. Figure 5 is a pistillate pussy with the 
pistils just beginning to emerge from the interior. They are 
waiting to receive the pollen. Figure 6 (a) is a scale from the 
fertile catkin bearing a single pistil at its base. Figure 6 (4) is 
the same after having been fertilized with pollen. Figure 7 shows 
how a pussy looks when cut through from top to bottom. 

2. When practicable, the teacher should take a walk with the 
pupils to some spot where a clump of willows are growing. The 
class should take various positions and study the tree as a unit. 
Its long, spreading, fibrous roots, its erect, branching trunk, div- 
iding up into innumerable branches (deliquescent), the color of 
the bark, and the usually bright, shining covering of the small 
twigs should be studied and a sketch of the tree should be made. 
When the teacher can not go out with her class, this part of the 
lesson must be dispensed with and the presentation of the matter 
must be made in the school-room, 
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Geography. 


PPPPLEPPLPPPPPPPPHPPypypypypypypypypp FLEE p 
Child-Life in Australia. 


By ANNA VAN DER ZEE LEE, Pd. M. 


Preparation.— How many children know where Australia is ? 
(Have children point it out on the map or globe.) What lan- 
guage do the people in Australia speak? (The English lan- 
guage.) Why do these people speak the English language ? 
(Because they came there in the first place from England.) To 
whom does Australia belong? (It belongs to Great Britain and 
is governed by Queen Victoria, or is a colony of Great Britain 
just the same as Canada is.) What do you notice about the po- 
sition of Australia on the globe? (It is south of the equator.) 
What is the position of the United States on the glober (It is 
north of the Equator.) 


Presentation.—This position of Australia south of the equator affects 
the climate so that the seasons are changed. The people of Australia are 
having their summer while ovr winter is in progress, and winter comes in 
Australia about the same time that summer is here in the United States. 
I was reading not long since in the paper that the people of Australia have 
not had such a stormy February in years as last month was, nor one in 
which the temperature ran so high. There have been a number of de- 
structive storms along the coast, one caused fourteen vessels in the harbor 
of Brisbane to founder. (Have children point out Brisbane on the map or 
globe.) The heat in the inland districts has sometimes been so great that 
the thermometor has registered 10 in the shade, and there have been many 
cases of death owing to the excessive heat. This all reads very strangel 
to us, who are accustomed to seemg snow on the ground in February 
Then, you know, Christmas day is generally as warm as any summer day 
is here, ard the songs of the birds and the odor of the flowers come in at 
the open windows. Instead of the cedar tree, with which we are all famil- 
iar at Christmas time, the Christmas tree used there is one of the Australian 
varieties, not an evergreen tree, but one that 1s equally beautiful in its 
summer foliage. I have heard of cases when a growing tree somewhere 
in the grounds was selected as the Christmas tree, and so that the tree 
need not be cut down, the festival was held out of doors, the weather was 
so mild. The little Australian children, although they are British sub- 
jects, are more like American children in some respects than they are like 
English children, while in other respects they resemble their English cous- 
ins: The children in Australia are very bright and learn readily, although 
unless they happen to live in or near some one of the large cities, it is more 
apt to be lessons from the great book of nature that they will learn than 
any set down in a school-book, until they are too old to be called children, 
A boy, who lives ona ranch, as we should call it here in America, will 
know every horse in his father’s herd, and every cow by sight. He will 
know the likeliest places in the woods for game, and the best streams, 
where the trees hang thickest above their banks, and the pools are the 
coolest and deepest, where the fishes love best to hide, and just the fly or 
worm of which each kind of fish is most fond, and which is surest to make 
him leave his hiding place. A boy of nine or ten will probably have his 
own rod and line, and his own hght rifle, which he has been taught by his 
elder brother or father to use with skill, for the Australian boy, like his 
elders, is much more fond of such sports than are American men and boys. 
The Australian boy plays cricket, hke the English boy, but knows very 
little of base-ball. He is like the American boy in bie independence and 
his ability to take care of and do for himself. Servants are scarce and get 
good salaries in Australia, and even when one has the money to pay, it 
is difficult to find such servants as one requires, so the Australian boys and 
girls doa great many things for themselves, much as American children do, 
that English boys and girls of well-to-do parents have done for them, 
Horses are very cheap in Australia, and it is no uncommon sight to see 
the children riding or driving alcng 
the roads. A man in Australia does 
not need to be well-to-do in order to 
keep a horse and carriage, and the 
little boys and girls are usually taught 
to ride very young. The little girlsin 
Australia help about the house and 
help their mothers for the same reason 
that the Australian boy is more help- 
ful than the English boy of the same 
age. The little girls are usually 
taught at home by a governess, and 
they learn very readily and are gen- 
erally better informed and talk better 
than do English girls of the same age 
or even older. An Australian girl is 
much more like an American girl in 
her freedom and independence, but 
she lives more out of doors, she rides, 
and when she gets a little older, she 

will ride after the hounds with her 
brothers when they go on akangaroo 
ora dingo hunt, It is strange that 
with all their intelligence, they do 
not see the cruelty of hunting poor, 
dumb animals to death for sport. 
The houses in Australia are always 
built for comfort, and because the 
climate is much warmer than here, 
the winter being much shorter but 
more severe while it lasts, the houses 
are usually built with verandas run- 
ning around the house on three sides. 
The animals with which Australian 
children are familiar are very different 
from those of which you know any- 
thing. The kangaroo is perhaps the 
largest of the native animals, it has 
very long hind legs, and very short 
front ones, and when running stands 
almost erect on its hind legs and gets 
over the ground very rapidly by means 
of long jumps, very much as rabbits 
do. Then there are anumber of other 
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queer animals, none of which are found in any other country, although you 
may have seen some of them in a zoological garden, such as the duckbill 
an animal shaped like a bird, with a bill like that of a duck, from which it 
gets its name, but without any wings, anc having fur. In fact everything 
in Australia seems to be different from, ara unlike anything else in the 
world, the trees turn the edges of their leave; up to the sun so that it is 
hard to find a shady soot on a hot summer's day, and the most beautiful 
birds have the ugliest notes, but the children of Australia are bright ard 
lovable, very fond of outdoor life and sport, intelligent beyond their years, 
and inclined to be little men and women at an age when our little folks are 
still inthe school-room, but losing none of their attractiveness thereby. 


Comparitson.—Compare the climate in America with that of 
Australia. Compare the seasons in Australia with the seasons 
as you know them in America. Compare the Australian boy with 
an English boy. Compare an American boy with an Australian 
boy. Compare the Australian girl with the English and Amer- 
ican girl, Compare the animals of Australia with those of America. 

Summing up.— The climate of Australia is much milder than 
that of America, the winter being shorter, though severe while it 
lasts. The seasons are the exact reverse of those in America, 
the winter occurring at the time of our summer, and summer be- 
ing in the same months that we cal! winter. The Australian boy 
unless he lives in or near a large city, does not live near enough 
to a school to have much schooling until he is quite a big boy. 
He learns other things very readily. He learns to shoot and fish, 
He knows all his father’s horses and cattle by sight. The little 
girls as well as the boys iearn to ride on horseback. The little 
girls are generally taught at home by a governess. The boys and 
girls are both very bright and intelligent. They are allowed a 
great deal more freedom than are English boys and girls. 

Application.— D-scribe the climate and seasons of Australia, 
Describe the education and attainments of an Australian boy, 
Describe the education and attainments of an Australian girl. 
Describe the Australian houses, What is the character of Aus- 
tralian children as compared with those of England or America. 
Describe two animals of Australia, also anything else that is cur- 
ious in regard to animal or plant life that you may know. 

To impress the above lesson on tke minds of the children, the 
following poem by James Jeffrey Roche may be written on the 
board at the conclusion of the above lesson and memorized by 
the pupils: 

What though the icy winds of June 
Around my cottage sweep and roar, 
And bitter blizzards tell that soon 
July’s deep drifts shall block my door. 


Each April leaf that passed away, 
Each blade that died on mead and glen, 
Each flower slain by cruel May, 
December’s sun shall see again. 


The mild nor’easter’s balmy breath 
Shall kiss the vale and mountain side ; 

The stream by August chilled in death 
Shall leap and laugh at Christmas-tide. 

With aclass of older children, special attention should be paid to ‘the 
reasons for the reverse of seasons in Australia, its position on the earth’s 
surface, and the obliquity with which the sun’s rays strike it, combining to 
cause the reverse of seasons and the climatic conditions merely touched upon 
in the above. 
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United States Geography. 
(For a District School.) 
By ELLEN E, KENYON. 


Situation.—Many classes to teach. Not much time for recita- 
tions in United States geography. 


Method.— As much silent recitation as possible. 


Princtples.— Proceed from the vague to the definite ; from the 
whole to its parts ; from the concrete to the abstract. 


PLAN OF LESSONS. 


The map of the United States is repellant by reason of its complexity. 
Look for familiar elements first. 


First Day. --Require pupils to trace on tissue paper an outline 
of North America with the boundaries of its countries. Let them 
add to this the mountain ranges and the ten or twelve largest 
rivers. 

Second Day.—With map before them, let them write a brief 
description of North America’s natural surface, saying the high- 
lands are such and such mountains and the lowlands form beds 
for such and such rivers. (Names copied from map. No excuse 
for misspelling them.) Such a mountain range runs in sucha 
direction and from such a point to such a point. and has breaks 
through which such and such rivers pass. The Great Lakes 
drain such a tract and are in turn drained by such ariver. Such 
and such rivers collect the waters of such and such other rivers 
and carry them to such and such coast waters. 


Third Day.—That portion of North America owned by the 
people of the United States comprises the greater part of the 
southern half of the continer t, besides the northwestern projec- 
tion called Alaska. It embraces the southern part of the tract 
drained by the Great Lakes and the northern part of that drained 
by the Rio Grande, which separates it from Mexico. The Rocky 
Mountains run through the western part of it. The Appalachian 
System is almost wholly included within the United States. 

The pupils are led to observe these facts in a five-minute study 
of the map under the teacher’s direction and to state them in 
writing. Then they turn to the map of the United States 
and trace on tissue paper its outlines, mountains, and rivers. They 
also perfect themselves in the spelling of the names of these 
features. 

The lesson closes with a recitation in which the pupils name to 
the teacher, from their traced maps, the mountains and rivers 
that appear upon them nameless and spell the names. 


Fourth Day.—In sand pans, the pupils mold the United States 
from memory and name the mountains, lakes, and rivers by 
means of labels erected upon toothpicks. 


Fifth Day.—The pupils having familiarized themselves in a 
general way with the concrete, the soil itself, are now ready for 
the abstract, the political divisions of our soil. 

Require them to trace an outline of the United States, includ- 
ing the boundaries of all the states and print in the names of the 
states. 

For oral recitation, hang up a map of the United States. Let 
pupils stand before it with arms folded over open geographies. 
study it and say how many of the states they can name from 
memory. Let the one who claims the best knowledge try first. 
The others watch their books and correct his mistakes, Each 
pupil tries in turn. The teacher helps in the matter of pronunci- 
ation. 


Sixth Dav.—The drawings produced on previous day are fitted 
over the maps again and the mountains and principal rivers 
sketched in, Pupils make a list of high-lying states, as indicated 
by mountain ranges, and one of low lying states as indicated by 
water courses, 

Again they name as many states as they can in a map recita- 
tion similar to the one of the day before. 

Seventh Day.—Pupils make lists. classifying the states as: 1, 
States that lie along the northern boundary; 2. Atlantic states ; 
3. Gulf states and states touching Mexico; 4. Pacific states; 5. 
States of the interior. 

Map recitation as before. 


Eighth Day.—Lists of states that touch the Mississippi ; states 
that touch the Missouri; the Arkansas ; the Red; the Ohio; any 
river in which the school is especially interested. 

Composition on comparative facilities of states for commerce 
by water courses. 

Map recitation should follow the lists, the pupils striving to 
completely name from the blank map one list or more as made 
up at seats. 

Ninth Day.—Teacher directs pupils how to find capitals of 
States and practices them somewhat in doing so. They go to 
seats, fit tracing over map, put in a small figure over each capital 
and prepare a key, to accompany drawing, naming the capitals 
by numbers. 
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Map recitation: pupils under class correction from books, 
name as many capital cities as they can remember, giving names 
of their states. 


Tenth Day.—A special study of the state in which the school 
is located ;its physical features noted ; its capital and boundaries 
committed. 

Composition giving results of this study and adding any fur- 
ther facts of interest that the individual pupil may know. 

Map recitation: pointing out state, capital, and boundaries 
and naming sets of states with their capitals. 


Eleventh Day.—Maps are usually accompanied by a scheduled 
interpretation of the signs used, Let this explanation be studied 
by pupils and applied in such further examination of the map as 
their individual interest dictates. 

Compositions giving results of this study. 

Oral recitation: concert spelling of all names of states and 
their capitals, teacher pointing to map instead of giving out words 
in usual way. 


Twelfth Day.— Study given portion of text regarding indus- 
tries, products, exports, €tc. 

Composition giving digest or amplification of these facts, add- 
ing what pupil may happen to know regarding same points and 
naming what pupil intends to find out at home or will bring in 
illustration next day. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR RAINY RECESSES, 


I, The following riddles are written on the B, B, and the pu- 
pils search maps for answers : 


1. What is the greatest feat of strength in the United States ? 
2. Round at both ends and high in the middle. 
3. The greatest feat of surgical skill in the United States. 


4. What little girl in the northwestern part of the United 
States ? 


Answers—1. Wheeling West Virginia, 2. Ohio; 3. Lansing Michigan ; 
4- Idaho. 


Il. A story like the following (composed by Alice N. Moon, 
age 13) is written on the B. B. Pupils search maps, substitute 
correct words for parenthetical phrases and copy story with these 
substitutions : 


Four men named (capital of S. Dakota, capital of Nebraska, 
capital of Missouri, and capital of Wisconsin) went on a hunting 
trip. They passed over many fields and at last came to a grove 
of (river in Iowa). Being tired and hungry, they sat down to a 
lunch of bread, fried (river in Tennessee), (bay on Long Island), 
and (island near Long Isiand) pudding. They then thought of 
resuming the hunt, but wished for something to drink. (Capital 
of Dakota) proposed going to the store where they bought two 
quarts of (river in Montana). On the way home, they shot an 
(lake in Minnesota), a (city in Montana), and saw two (river in 
Idaho). They at last reached home weary and footsore, but not 
very hungry. 

Madison. Red Cedars, 
Deer, Snake. 


Jefferson, Duck, 


Key —Bismarck. Lincoln. 
Milk. Elk. 


Oyster. Plum. Bismarck. 


III. Pupils are invited to search map for words that can be 
thus woven in and to compose similar stories of their own, 


YY 
Map Drawing. 
SOUTH AMFRICA, 


(If the teacher lacks in skill let her ‘‘stay after school” and practice un- 
til she feels competent. Then standing before the class with brush and 
crayon she begins.) 


First Lesson.—To-day we are to study South America. (1) 
I draw a horizontal line; (2) next I divide it into four parts and 
number them 1, 2, 3, 4. (3) Through 21 draw a perpendicular 
line and go down 4 measures and up 2} measures. The top I 
mark with A, the others with B,C, D, E, F. (4) From F I go 
east } measure to G. (5) I join A and5; 5 and G; A and 1. 
(6) Now I draw the coast line; (7) there are seven indentations 
from 5 to G. There is one deep indentation about half way from 
A to 5. 

(The teacher will now erase the map and draw it again using 
the same words. Then she will assign it asa lesson. They may 
look at their maps all they want to.) 


Second Lesson.—The teacher says, “‘ To day John will draw the 
map.” (John draws and the teacher praises. Others will want to 
draw. About three minutes is enough to draw the map.) 


Third Lesson.—The teacher draws the outline and says, “As I 
draw the coast line you may name the capes, bays, and islands,” 
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After the triangle is constructed the teacher begins at 5 and the 
pupils say ‘‘ Cape St. Roque, Cape St. Thomas, Cape Frie, Rio 
de,la Plata, Cape San Antonio, etc.” Then the study of these 
elements is assigned. 


A 














Fourth Lesson.—One pupil now draws and the rest give the 
names; then an other, etc. Three minutes is ample time for 
each, 
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Fifth Lesson.—The outline is drawn by the teacher and the 
mountains are placed; as she places them the pupils give the 
names. This is assigned as a lesson. 

Sixth Lesson. The map is drawn and the teacher draws the 
rivers, and the pupils give the names; they may look on their 
maps if they wish. As they name the rivers another pupil writes 
the names in columns ; 25 will be given. This will then be as- 
signed as a lesson. The same course will be taken with the 
cities, 





Note: They see the cape, bay, or river; they speak its name, 
they wrzte the word; they do this over and over—but always 
brightly. 

Pen Maps.—They should make neat pen maps and hand in. 

Talks.—Now will follow talks on South America while the 
map is being drawn. John tells something about “ mountains.” 
Many about “ people.” These subjects were assigned to them 
yesterday. The teacher will place on the board a list of subjects 
one of which will be assigned to each pupil. Here are some of 
the subjects: size, principal mountains, bays, capes, rivers, 
islands, cities, peoples, productions, etc. 


ia 
The Uses of Steam. 


A discussion of the uses of steam as named in these lines may be con- 
tinued from day to day.—ED. 
It lifts, it lowers, it propels, it stows. 
It draiss, it ploughs, it reaps, it mows. 
It pumps, it bores, it irrigates. 
It dredges, it digs, it excavates. 
It pulls, it pushes, it draws, it drives. 
It splits, it planes, it saws, it rives. 
It carries, it scatters, it collects, it brings. 
It blows, it puffs, it halts and springs. 
It bursts, condenses, opens and shuts. 
It pricks, it drills, it hammers and cuts. 
It shovels, it washes, it bolts and binds, 
It threshes, it winnows, it mixes and grinds. 
It crushes, it sifts, it punches, it kneads, 
It molds, it stamps, it presses, it feeds. 
It rakes, it scrapes, it sows, it shaves. 
It runs on land, it rides on waves. 
It mortises, forges, rolls, and rasps. 
It polishes, rivets, files, and clasps. 
It brushes, scratches, cards and spins. 
It puts out fires, and papers pins. 
It weaves, it winds, it twists, it throws. 
It stands, it lies, it comes and goes. 
It sews, it knits, it carves, it hews. 
It coins, it prints—aye !—prints this news.—S¢, Nicholas. 
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PDOPPPHOPPPPPPHPHGGGGGSGaGq GEGAGaGq 
Arithmetic Teaching. 
By WILL TOWNSEND. 


Every teacher must be able to instruct concerning 


1. Numbers, 

2. Language, 

3. The Pupils Surroundings, 
4. Morals and Manners, 


and to maintain order. The practical work of the teacher is em- 
braced under these five heads. It is not a matter of wonder 
therefore that he directs his attention to arithmetic, reading, and 
spelling and to preserve order, for by his success in these he will 
assuredly be judged. 

Let us consider arithmetic, and take, first,addition, We will 
suppose that the pupil knows that 2 means two things, and all 
that, and how to make the nine digits. He has the work of 
memorizing the combinations of 

2 with all the other digits 
and so on ; about one hundred in all. 
this successfully and quickly. 
than others. 

1. The eye and hand must be employed. 

2. There must be further intelligible impressions made at their 
seats and if possible at their homes. 


It is a question how to do 
Some are much more successful 








A SIMPLE APPARATUS. 


To impress through the eye the simple apparatus described, will 
be found a wonderful help. It can be made in an hour by any 
teacher ; the larger boys will be glad to assist in making it. 

First a hoop is taken from a flour barrel and trimmed down un- 
til it is a half inch wide; it is tacked together firmly and two 
cross pieces or spokes, A and B,put,in. Over these a stout piece 
of manilla paper is pasted. In the center a hole is bored. A cir- 
cular band on this is divided into twelve parts, and with a camel’s- 
hair brush the figures 1, 2, and 3 are put in the spaces. 

Second, a square frame of laths is made just as wide and high 
as the hoop—about eighteen inches, On this manilla paper is 
pasted also. A square hole is cut 4} inches on the left side. 
Chrough the middle of the center support a hole is made, andan 
inch wagon bolt (which has a head_and a nut) is put in; these may 
be bought at any hardware store. 

In the hoop rounded screws are put, C, C, etc., or tacks will 
answer. There is a block, D, on the right side of the square 
frame ; by bringing one of the screws down to the block the fig- 
ure on the inner frame is brought just above the 2 on the outer. 
This apparatus is hung on two nails driven above the. black- 
board. 


METHODS USED. 


1. Hanging up the frame, the teacher asks one pupil to stand 
and gives the sums of the two figures as she turns the circle. 
#*2. This may be varied by having another of the pupils make a 
mark, “ Keep Tally,” on a slate as the other gives the sum. 
When she fails to be correct she sits down and another tries; 
one tries to do ten correctly, another twelve, and so on. 

3. A pupil may turn the circle instead of the teacher. 


CAUTIONS. 


1. The exercise must be a short one. 
enough at One time. - 

2. Do not aim at rapidity, ‘but accuracy; rapidity will come 
with practice. 

3. Do not scold or fret because some are slow. 
move faster by encouragement. 


Five minutes is long 


They will 
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4. Use the numeral frame so they will know that 2 and 2 means 
2 things and 2 things. 

Ask for a problem. One will say, “ Two cabbages and three 
cabbages are five cabbages” Another, “ Bought two sticks of 
candy in one place and three in another. How many in both?” 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME, 


The teacher who aims to have her Second Reader pupils 
learn numbers rapidly, must keep that subject before them. 
But how shall this be done with three other classes to be attended 
to! For to do it is the art of the teacher. 

The teacher can have this class before her anhour. Only part 
of this hour can be spent on Number each day. Let us suppose 
that only twenty minutes is given to the teaching of Number— 
that is four periods of five minutes each ; two in the forenoon and 
two in the afternoon, ‘There are three hours this class will spend 
at their desks ; let us suppose she tries to have one hour spent 
on Number—on Addition. 


DESK WORK, 


1. A pupil is allowed to come and turn the circle (quietly so as 
not to disturb the rest) and the class add mentally—not a word 
being said. 

2, They make tables on paper and hand in, thus :— 

2+2=4; 2+5=7; 2+6=%, etc. 

3. They are allowed to come to the board while other classes 
are reading and quietly make tables— putting the figures neatly 
under each other and signing their mames. 

4. They make this apparatus: a stiff strip of white paper half 
an inch wide has the numerals mixed up. Another wider po 
of stiff manilla has 2 pasted above a hole. The fingers at A pull 
the white strip backwards and forwards, so that the figures ap- 
pear successively under the 2. A piece of white paper is pasted 
on the back to keep the strip in place. 

Note.—This must be under the oversight of an older pupil who 
hears them whisper the sound. This help may be rendered by 
an “assistant” from the fourth class four times a day, The 
assistant passes from pupil to pupil. 

5. They write problems as: 


4 pears and 4 pears are 8 pears. 
Ld se 12 e 

When ten are done they then make ten more. 

5 apples and 6 apples make 11 apples, etc., etc. 

6. They can take this apparatus home and make repetition to 
cheer parents to show ‘' how much they have learned.” 

It wil] be seen that the art of the teacher is to keep the repe- 
titions going on, with interest remember, while the pupils are at 
their seats. The twenty minutes she has them before her is used 
to spur them to activity at their seats. 


REMARKS, 


1. I do not think it well to have many words about addition. 
To say, “John has 10 apples, and Mary has 9 apples: How many 
in all?” and then for a pupil to repeat the problem and finally 
give the sum, is a great waste of powers. It is ‘‘ words, words, 
words.” (I say, “ Let us add (pause)—seven, nine (pupils, 16) ; 
four, three (7); five, six (11), and so on, 

2. The ten combinations of 2+3; 2+5, etc., can be learned in 
a day, for most are known already. The ten combinations of 
3+5, 3+7, etc., require two days; then a day’s drill on the twe 
combinations. The ten combinations 4+5, 4+7, etc., require 
three days, then two days’ drill on the 2 and 3 combinations. 
The ten combinations §5+7. 5+8, etc., require a week—the diffi- 
culties are increasing. The combinations 6+7, 6+8, etc., of 
8+7, 8+5, etc.; of 9+ 3, 9+6, etc., will each set require a week ; 
the last two are especialiy hard. 

3. After the combinations of two are learned, I give this exer- 
cise. You are to think of a number two larger and write it 
down. Do not look at me; just listen and write.” Then I give, 
say 9 (they write) 11, 12, 15, 4, etc. Then (having given out 10 
numbers) I ask one to read the sums, This is always interesting 
tothem. The exercise never takes more than five minutes. 

The object must be to put into the memory the result of writ- 
ing 2 with 3, etc. It must be done with interest. It is an awful 
mistake to go on with no interest, and yet it is often done. 

The pupils often wish to practice on the “ wheel” at noon 
times they like it. 

A word «s t» the employments of the other three hours and 
forty minutes. I suppose as foliows : 


Subjects FPefore teachers At Seats, 

Numbers 4 periods of 5 min. 1 hour desk work 
Language 4 periods of 10 min. 1 hour desk work 
Doing Teacher inspects. 1 hour desk work 


The help of the older pupils as “ assistants” in carrying for- 
ward the school work is indispensable. Thus much individual 
drill is possible. It is as necessary as for a minister to have 
elders, deacons, or vestry. They must know what is being aimed 
at and help on the repetitions of the addition table. 


= Doing. «= 
PPEPPPLPEPPPPPPPPHDGGGASGASASASASS 


Free-Hand Weaving or Geometric 
Interlacing. 


By Mrs. EMMA HINTZ NYE. 
THIRD YEAR. 


The following lessons will be found a pleasing help in the re- 
view of geometric forms, and a new device for teaching geometric 
design, a subject which is always more or less difficult to any 
class of pupils. 

The simple designs here illustrated are thus not only a contin- 
uation of the Freenand Weaving Course, but may be used as the 
basis of original geometric design in the higher grades where 
the subject is required. 

Geometric interlacing was most characteristically developed in 
the Byzantine and Moorish style of ornament. The Alhambra 
(at Granada) affords the finest examples of this kind of decora- 
tion. 

Aim.—To cultivate the creative powers. 

To supplement the form lessons, 

Toshow the necessity of careful measurement in design. 

To continue manual exercises in weaving in the third 
grade, 

Material,—Oak-tag, ruler, lead pencil, scissors, compasses. 

Colored cardboard or bristol board may be used and contrast- 
ing effects produced. 


Fig. .—Two squares of equal size. Draw two 4” squares. 


Measure }” inside of each edge and draw another square. Do 
not let the lines of the inside square touch the outer square. Cut 
the 4’ squares. 
ally to the inside line and cut out the inside square. 
ing a square frame }” wide. 
manner. 


Halt an inch from one of the angles cut diagon- 
Thus mak- 
Cut the second square in the same 
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Place one square with two parallel edges horizontally and upon 
this the second square diagonally as in the illustration. Weave one 
square into the other. The same principle of over one and under 
one is to be observed, Fasten the two squares with mucilage 
at the cut places. 


The small places which have been cut out may be reserved for 
original work later cn. 


Fig. J[.—Draw and cut out ¢hree 4” squares, measure }" in- 
side of each edge; draw the inside square. Cut, and place two 
of thesquares as in the illustration. Interlace, over one and under 
one ; place the third square, upon the other two, and interlace. 

Fig. J/7,—Draw and cut four 4” squares; measure }" inside 
of each edge, draw the inside square and cut. Place the two 
outer squares; interlace; the third square is to be placed upon 
the middle of the two and interlaced, draw the lower angle of the 
third square downward a short distance. Place the fourth square 
also in the middle a little above the third, interlace. Great care 
must be exercised that the interlacing is correct. No two bands 
side by side should be over the third. Make all spaces between 
the bands equal before gluing in place. 

Figures Il. and III. if lengthened out will make a pretty border 
above a blackboard. All the class can take part in weaving such 
a border. (The children are now ready to make original designs 
with any number of squares. They need not be the same size as 
those used in the lessons. Two different sizes can also be used 
in the same gesign.) 

Fig. 1V.—Twooblongs 4” by 1}'’— Measure }” inside of each 
edge and draw the inside oblongs. Cut. Place one oblong hor- 
izontally, the other in a vertical position upon the first ; interlace, 
forming the Greek Cross, it evenly placed—the Latin or Roman 
cross if the horizontal oblong is drawn nearer to the top of the 
vertical oblong. 

Fig. V.—Two oblongs one square. 
longs 5” x 2”. Measure }” inside of all edges, and draw oblongs 
inside the first. Measure and cut one 33 square measure *” 
inside from all edges, draw and cut. Interlace the oblongs form- 
ing a Greek cross; place the square at an angle upon the cross 
and interlace, 

Fig. V/.— Measure, rule, and cut two 3” equilateral triangles. 
Measure }” inside of all edges and draw triangles inside the fist. 
interlace, making the six pointed star. 


Draw and cut two ob- 
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Fig. V7I.—Measure, rule, cut four 3’ equilateral triangles. 
One 4” square, Interlace and overlap the vertex of one triangle 
upon another. 

Fig. VII/.—Two 3” equilateral triangles, one 3” 
Interlace the triangles first, then the rhombus. 

Fig. 1X,—Practice in the use of compasses is necessary. 

Four circles. Two 3” circles and two 3” circles. Take a 
radius of 13” within the compasses, and describe two circles ; 
make the radius }” less, and with the same centers as before, 
describe a circle within each of the first circles. Cut these two 
out. From the two circles that are left, cut out the smaller cir- 
cular bands taking a radius of tj” and using the same center as 
at first describe the circle; cut on the line: Interlace the two 
larger circles, then one of the smaller circles to the right; the 
other to the left. Make ali distances equal before gluing in place. 

fig. X.—Two oblongs 4” x 13”, One 3” circle. Measure, 
draw, cut; also the inside measurements. Interlace the oblongs 
first, then the circle. 

_ fig. X7—Measure and rule two 2}” squares, draw the inside 
lines and cut. Describe one circle 33” in diameter, and one 2}” 
in diameter; descr.be the inside circles }’ smaller. Cut. Inter- 
lace the two squares, piace the smaller of the circles upon them 
and interlace. then interlace the larger circle. Fasten 

Fig. XII.—Two circles 4” in diameter—two 3” equilateral 
triangles. Measure and cut as before. Interlace the circles ; 
then the triangles one to the right and one to the left, 

Yonkers. N, Y. 


rhombus, 
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Directions to Penman. 


. Write vertically. 

. Write continuously. 

. Write uniformly. 

. Write plainly. 

. Write slowly. 

. Discard all flourishes. 

. Make the simplest capital letters possible. 


Avoid heavy or thick writing. 


. Make short loops. 

. Don’t grasp the pen tightly. 

. Keep the fingers’ end clear of the nib. 

. Use plain penholders, nut fancy ones. 

. Avoid striking pen to bottom of inkstand 
. Use a wet sponge for a pen-wiper. 

. Always keep the thumb slightly bent up. 
. Write evenly with both points of the nib. 
. Push up the book as the writing descends. 
. Sit easy and erect before the book. 

. Avoid all twisting of the body. 

. Keep both arms free from the sides 
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In connection with other studies. 


PPP PPEPPPLEPPPPPAGGAGGSSS GG4GGGS 
Legends of the Dipper. 


(Continued from THE JoURNAL of Feb. 22!) 
By MARY PROCIOR. 


In some portions of France the followirg legend is told about 
the stars composing the constellation of the Great Dipper. Jt is 
related that a ceztain husbandman had two oxen stolen from him 
by a couple of thieves. He sent his laborer after the1a, but the 
man did not return. Then he sent his housekeeper, and his dog, 
and finally he had to go after the thieves himself. He began to 
blaspheme, and in punishment God condemned him and the whole 
party to continue their flight and search through the heavens for 
all eternity. The oxen are the first two stars, then follow the 
thieves, the two servants and the husbandman, whilst the dog is 
the little star Alcor. 

Everyone knows the well-known story of the wagoner who gave 
our Savior a “lift” in his wagon, and as a reward was offered 
the kingdom of heaven. He preferred rather to drive from east 
to west for all eternity, and his wish was granted. There stands 
his wagon in the sky, and the highest of the three stars is called 
the “ rider,” and is that self-same wagoner. In North Germany 
he is supposed to start out on his journey before midnight, and to 
return after that time, his wagon turning round with a great 
noise. He urges on his horses with loud cries of “hi! he!” 
which, it is said, has sometimes been heard by lucky mortals. In 
Bremen, a legend is told about a coachman who drove his horses 
on Ash Wednesday. As they would not go fast enough to please 
him, he angrily lashed them and cried, ‘‘ Go on, in Satan’s name!” 
Suddenly he disappeared from the earth, and now he drives his 
car through the heavens, but always backward, so that he never 
advances, In Schleswig-Holstein, a charioteer served the ‘‘ Good 
God,” so poorly, that he is condemned to drive the celestial car 
for all eternity, and another charioteer preferred to yield his share 
in Paradise for the pleasure of driving his car. In the Walloon 
country the whole constellation is called “ Thumbkin’s Car,” and 
“Hans Thumbkin.” He is forever trying to get his refractory 
horses into line, and when he succeeds, it is said, the end of the 
world will come. At the same time if he manages to leap on the 
back of the youngest horse, dire evil will befall mankind, 

In Finland, the constellation is known as the “ Great Bear of 
the North,” the two Pointers being the “ horns” of the bear, the 
neat two are the “eyes,” and the remaining three the “tail,” 
This myth 1s frequently referred to in the Kalevala, the great na- 
tional ode of Finland wherein the bear was deified. Like the two 
goddesses, the Sun and the Moon, the bear was fabled to wear 
fine clothes, such as were bestowed upon brides. In fact, these 
three deities, the Sun, the Moon, and the Great Bear, are the three 
jewels of the northern goddess. ,Among the natives of Sahara, 
the constellations of the Great Bear and the Little Bear, repre- 
sented a camel and its driver. The little bear is the driver, whilst 
the Polar Star is called the “holder.” It is supposed to be a 
negress, who detains the camel driver, whilst her mother tries to 
Steal the camel. ‘She dares not stir, however, for fear of certain 
other stars which compose an assembly who deliberate on the 
question of killing her.” In Turkestan some of the tribes believe 
that these stars are a band of seven thieves, who continually turn 
in a circle, trying to carry off two horses (two stars of the Little 
Dipper, or “ Little Bear”) which are harnessed to a pole, turning 
on the Pole Star as a pivot. Although among the Arabs of the 
present day the constellation is sometimes called “ Lazarus’ Cof- 
fin,” the three servants being Martha, Mary and the servant, yet 
it was better known by the earlier tribes as the Great Bear. 

Does it not seem strange that the same name should have been 
given to this group of stars by the American Indians. In fact, 
their legend is the only one which accounts for the fact, that the 
Bear in the sky has such a long tail. The Teox Indians of the 
Louisiana reservation, tell the following story: In the days of 
long ago, the Indians believed that the trees at night were alive 
and walked about from place to place. In fact, this belief still 
exists among them. One dark night, as a belated bear was wan- 
dering homeward through a lonely wood, he was very much sur- 
prised when he saw the trees walking about, nodding their heads 
and whispering to each other; whilst others shrieked and dashed 
their branches against the ground, as though angry and excited. 
At first Mr, Bear thought it was only the wind, but lo! where he 
had seen a mighty oak before him, it was in a few minutes far 
behind him, and on the other side of the road. Presently he in- 
cautiously rubbed up against a tree. It was the oak, the lord of 
all trees. It was naturally indignant at such a slight, and reach- 
ing out one of its long branches, grabbed Mr. Bear by the tail. 
The bear struggled all night to release itself, but in vain, and not 
until daybreak did the oak gradually release its hold. If only the 
Bear had waited in patience a little longer, all would now have 
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been well, but, alas! he gave one last and desperate tug. The 
oak thoroughly disgusted with the antics of Mr. Bear, gave his 
tail a final twist, and the Bear suddenly released from its hold 
went sailing away to the sky, where it is still to be seen to this 
day. 

Rncther legend is told about the same constellation by the Ir- 
oquois Indians. Once upon a time a party of hunters, who were 
in pursuit of a bear, were suddenly attacked by three monster 
stone giants, who destroyed all but three. The:e together with 
the bear were carried up to the sky by invisible hands. The bear 
is still being pursued by the hunter with his bow, the second 
hunter carries a kettle, and the third is carrying sticks wherewith to 
light the fire when the bear is finally captured. Only in the aut- 
umn does the hunter pierce the bear with an arrow, and it is said 
that it is the dripping blood that tinges the autumn foliage. 

“ This is the Song of the Stars.” 


Among us are three hunters 

Who chase a bear, 

There never was a time 

When they were not hunting. 

We look down on the mountains 

This is the Song of the Stars. 
New York, N.Y. 

r 


- Hameln. 
By WILHLEMINE C, HARTMANN. 


Who does not know Browning's Pied Piper of Hameln? 
What child has not heard with breathless interest the story of the 
ingratitude of the citizens of that town and their awful punish- 
ment ? ie 

Hameln being over run with rats, and its inhabitants having 
tried in vain to rid themselves of this scourge, at last promised 
anything he should claim to the person who would destroy the 
vermin. Finally Rhinehardt agreed on this condition to relieve 
them of their terrible burden. He played such a wondrous air, 
that all the rats from far and wide in Hamelin began to gather 
around him. Still playing he led them into the Weser, where 
they were all drowned. As his reward, he claimed the hand of 
Gertrude, the burgomaster’s daughter. . 

Ignoring their promise, the proud mayor and burghers refuse 
what he asked. In revenge, he played such enchanting strains 
that all the children flocked to him from school, from play, from 
work, from sick beds, from every nook and corner they rushed, 
tumbling over one another in their mad haste to get near the 
magic musician. Gertrude, too, joined the throng. - 

He led them through the village, into the country to a - 
which opened, swallowed them, and closed again. Of allt e 
children in Hameln, only two were !eft in the bereaved place; 
one, a deaf child, who could not hear the fairy-lke music, the 
other, a blind girl, who could not see to follow. : 

The day we reached Hameln was an exquisite Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The train was crowded with holiday-makers, as Is 
usually the case in Germany on Sunday. They were og the 
most part, an orderly set, ranging in their social standing from 
the aristocrats in the first-class compartments, to the peasants In 
the fourth-class carriages ; for one of the delights of the German 
railroad is that one can travel according to his purse. The fare, 
fourth-class, from Hanover to Hameln,—33 miles, is 28 a. 
while in the United States, at the very cheapest, it would be 
cents. To be sure the American cars are fitted up in much bet- 
ter style, but after all, one travels for sights and not for the _ 
of plush uphoistery. Another delight, to me at least, is that the 
trains go so slowly that one can get an excellent idea of the scen- 
"Teteet, this one went so slowly that we got into Hameln after 
church had begun, and though we walked directly to the Minster, 
as the large church is called, we found it was too late to go In. 
Instead, we went right on, across the Weser, over the new —. 
Here we loitered a long time, looking at the river, the oe 
old suspension bridge, unfit for use now, and soon to be pu le 
down. Directly in front of us rose a wooded hill, called the Kliit. 
On the summit of this height is an old tower, once a fort. | 

From this point a charming view of Hameln and its environs Is 
obtained. If you know Germans at all, you know without ne 
telling you, that they come very often to take this view, and that 
close by the tower is a restaurant where they may renew the tis- 
sues which their climb has worn out. on 

Midway up our climb, we met an old shepherd with his. sheep, 
staff, and dog. He was sitting on a grassy bank, eating bis 
luncheon of rye bread, sausage, and wine, while his sheep pee 
browsing. As we came near, he asked us ina dialect — 
made the question seem funnier, if we were coming in search 0 
tired legs. We said that we need climb no farther for those, as 
we had them already. This reply seemed to amuse the old pe 
intensely, for he slapped his thigh and laughed heartily. He - : 
us proudly that the sheep, 286 in number, were all his own; . - 
he was seventy years old, and that he must walk seven miles fat 
ther that day, having come two already. 
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While we stood there, he got up and called his sheep who in a 
minute or two came trooping headlong after him, the dog mean- 
while chasing wildly around for stragglers. As the sturdy old 
man trudged along, his staff held over his shoulder, a bundle in 
a red handkerchief dangling from it, he was a most picturesque 
sight in his long, brown, wide-skirted coat, trimmed with large 
silver buttons, his wide felt hat, ruddy, wrinkled face, and gray 
hair. We narrowed our eyes and tried to change his plodding 
figure to that of the handsome, dashing young rat-catcher, and 
the sheep to rats, but without much success, 


All things, even the stiffest of climbs, come to an end, however, 
and we eventually reached the top. Here we had our dinner, out 
in the garden, where we could look at Hameln lying in the val- 
ley of the Weser, encircled by hills. The innkeeper’s wife showed 
us the very one which opened to receive Rhinehardt and the 
children. 


But now to see more closely the scene of this remarkable story. 
Welcame down the Kliit, twice as quickly as we went up. 
Wishing to lose no time, we asked a fair-haired young girl if she 
would show us the way to the rat-catcher’s house. As she was 
going in that direction we went with her, and of course talked 
about the legend. Did she believe it? “O, yes!” We sug- 
gested the explanation sometimes given, that all the children of 
Hameln were seized with the chorea-mania or the dancing craze, 
and that this tradition is a distorted account of it. “ Ah, no,” 
she said devoutly, “The people of Hameln were faithless and 
the dear Lord wrought this miracle to punish them, and make 
them honorable.” 

Before this simple faith our nineteenth century skepticism 
shrank rebuked, and we reached the house in a most credulous 
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frame of mind. A marvelous old house it is; stone, of the Re- 
naissance period, with its six or seven story-high facade covered 
with beautiful carvings, It stands on the corner of Oster and 
Bungelosen streets, the former being one of the main streets, the 
other a queer, crooked little place, so narrow that no wagon can 
pass through it. On the side of the house facing Bungelosen 
street is an inscription stating that in 1284 the rat-catcher, start- 
ing from this house, enticed the children along this street to the 
hill where they vanished. Since this misfortune no music is al- 
lowed in this street. 

Or the first floor of the rat-catcher’s house is a bakery. Be- 
sides all sorts of bread and “ kuchen,” they bake the most life- 
like rats of a very heavy dough, baked hard as a brick, and 
brown incolor. Their eyes of black beads, and whiskers of 
horsehair are as rat-like as one could wish. 

At the other end of Oster street is another profusely orna- 
mentated Renaissance building, known as the Hochzeit haus, or 
Marriage house. Here the civil marriages used to be solemn- 
ized. 

Not far from this is the fountain erected in memory of Rhine- 
hardt and Gertrude. Here the two figures stand side by side. 
He, jaunty and confident, with his magic pipes, she, clinging lov- 
ingly to him. Her hair hangs in two long braids, and in her 
hand is a net holding fish. There was no water running, and the 
industrious spiders had spun webs over them, as though wishing 
to join the lovers still more closely with their gossamer threads. 


We wandered through street after street, filled with queer, old 
houses, the roofs red-tiled and steep as those of Alpine chalets, 
On the fronts of many of thesefare religious mottoes, and the dates 
of their erection. Many of the inns are decorated with verses, 
setting forth the hospitality of the host, the excellence of the fare, 
etc. 

Leaving the town again, we made our way through the fields 
to the top ot the hill into which tradition says the children disap- 
peared, On our way out we met group after group of small boys 
playing—what? Soldiers, of course. 1 suppose that occasion- 
ally a German boy does play something else, but I have never 
seen him. 

Early twilight found us still sitting on the bench placed here. 
The church bells striking 7, reminded us that our train left at 
7:40, So we went back to the station, wishing that Barnum were 
alive, and could transplant Hameln bodily to America, as he once 
tried to do the house in which Shakespeare was born. 

Hameln, Germany. 
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Grammar Inductively. 
By “ BEE,” 


THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


The consideration both of the object and of the attribute, as elements in 
a sentence, should, logically, precede the ‘‘ Analysis of Sentences.” That 
topic, with especial prominence given to the distinction between the object 
and the attribute—a troublesome matter to childrea—was treated by the 
writer in a previous article, and, therefore, is not here repeated. 

Those interested in this series, are referred to THE INSTITUTE of Sep- 
tember, 1894, or to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of September I5, 1894, to article 
under heading of ‘‘ The Attribute Complement,” by Bee. 


Preparatory Review —Children, how many of you remember 
as far back as September, when we began to study, very care- 
fully, the language we use? Let us think very carefully but rap- 
idly, and answer as correctly as possible. 

Ethel, when we use language, what two things are necessary ? 
“ Something to talk about, and something to say about it.” Give 
me something to talk about. “ Bzrds.”” Say something about 
them. ‘‘ Birds szmg.” What do those two words make? “A 
sentence,” Give me three more easy sentences, “ Bees hum,” 
“‘ Dogs bark.” “ Flowers grow.” Those were easy sentences, 
but do you remember how those easy statements grew and ex- 
panded until we had such long sentences as “ Little birds sing 
sweetly when the sun shines,” and “ The little child sleeps soundly 
because he ts very tired.” 

Tell me, Alice, what were added to sentences of two words 
only, to make long sentences? “ Modifiers.” Some of you, I 
am sure, recollect the forms of those modifiers and the uses we 
made of them. Mabel, were we building up sentences, or taking 
them apart? “ We were building sentences,” 

To-day we will take up something NEW. I shall give youa 
sentence, and let you take it apart. But first let us examine, for 
a few moments, some of these statements which I have placed 
upon the blackboard. 

The lame boy fell upon the ice. 

Grace may put a vertical line between the entire subject and 
entire predicate. Dora may put a short horizontal line under 
every word that is a part of the complete subject, and a double 
line under every word that is a part of the comple predicate. 

Blackboard shows: The lame boy | FELL UPON THE ICE, 

Now, children, you may watch me place these different parts. 
We are going to pick the sentences to pieces. Name the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Boy.” Tell the part-of-speech name. ‘‘ Noun.” What 
did the boy do? ‘ Fell.” Give sentence-name. “ Predicate.” 

Give the part-of-speech name. ‘‘ Verb.” Name quickly the 
modifiers of the subject. ‘“The;” “lame.” What is-their part- 
of-speech name? “ Adjectives.” Modifiers of the predicate ? 
“On the ice.” Part-of-speech name? ‘“ Adverbial phrase.”’ 

Look at the blackboard carefully., Do you see every part of 
the original sentence? “Yes.” Arethe parts placed as at first ? 


‘“No.” I have placed them so as to show their relation to each 
other. 
BLACKBOARD MODEL, 
SIMPLE ( Boy { sub. noun 
DecLara- | | mod. the . 
TIVE * 4 lame adj. 
| fell | pred. verb 
SENTENCE, | ( mod. “upon the ice” adv. ph. 


Is there one statement or more than one? “One statement.” 
Look at the modifiers. Do you see any clause among them? 
“No.” What, then, shall we call our sentence? ‘* A simple, de- 
clarative sentence.” 

What was the first step, Ida? ‘‘ To separate the complete sub- 
ject from the complete predicate.” Lilian may take my place at 
the blackboard and try a new sentence. I'll help. 

We | are ruined by bad habits. 

What is the second step, Lucy? “To separate the subject 
from its modifiers, and arrange them so as to show sentence- 


name, and part-of-speech name.” The third step, Amy? ‘“ To 
do same thing for the predicate.” 
Detailed catechism and result is shown by blackboard. 
SIMPLE( We_ (sub. pro. 
DECLARA- ; 
TIVE { are ruined } pred. verb 
SENTENCE. | {| mod. by bad habits, adv. ph. 
On a slender bough was hung the nest of an oriole. 
George may try this sentence upon the blackboard. Remem- 


ber the first step. Well, George, you must have done something 
wrong to start such a waving of hands. What is the trouble, 
Stella? ‘He put a vertical line after bough. That is not the 
subject.” 


Surely, we have met a new difficulty. What must we 
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do? “Change the sentence, so ¢s to make the subject come 
first.” Yes, we call that the natural order, when the subject and 
its modifiers come first. Poetry very frequently needs to be so 
changed. What, then, is the very first thing to be done, when 
we wish to separate a sentence into its parts? ‘To write the 
sentence in a natural order.” I should advise you always to do 
so; it may take a little more time, but you will not make so many 
mistakes. Bye and bye, when you have more experience, you 
can trust to do this work mentally. 

I know you are anxious to try on paper. I will leave these sen- 
tences on the blackboard for models, and you may follow these 
models in your new sentences. What have we been doing to 
these sentences? ‘‘ Separating them into their parts.” We call 
that analyzing them. What, then, is analysis in grammar? 
“ Analysis in grammar is separating a sentence into its parts,” 


SENTENCES FOR SEAT-WORK. 


Sweetest flowers bloom oftenest in lonely nooks, 

Was the horse afraid of the electric cars ? 

Soon after, there came a moan from the sick-room. 

In a long ramble, on a fine autumnal day, Rip scrambled to 
the top of the mountain. 


On sunny slope, and beechen swell 
The shadowed light of evening fell. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE, 


4 

If we should properly join two simple words, as school-room, 
what kind of a word would they make? “A compound word.” 
Make a compound word of £amzfe and handle. ‘ Knife-handle.” 
Of pony and carriage.” “ Pony-carriage.” If two simple words 
are combined, what will they form? ‘A compound word.” 
You have learned in nature-study that some flowers have simple 
leaves and some have —? “Compound leaves.” 

If you should properly join two simple sentences, what should 
we have? “A compound sentence.” Can we join more than 
two sentences to make a compound sentence? Letussee. The 
wind blew. Therain fell. The boys went to school. Who can 
join these? Try, Lucy. ‘ The wind blew, and the rain fell, but 
the boys went to school.” How many statements did we com- 
bine? “ Three.’ Did each statement make a complete thought? 
“Yes.” Were the statements independent? ‘ Yes.” 

We say that a compound sentence has as many clauses as 
there are distinct propositions (statements). Let us examine the 
analysis of some of them: ‘‘ The wind was blowing over the 
moors, but the sun shone bright upon the heather.” Alice, what 
would you do to make a written analysis of this sentence? “I 
should make two simple sentences, and separate each one of 
them into its parts.” Has any one a better way? No one has. 
We will try Alice’s way. 

BLACKBOARD MODEL. 
( wind (sub. noun 
COMPOUND H mod. the 


was blowing } pred. verb. 
| mod, “over the moor, adv. ph.” 


DECLARA- but—connective-conj. 
TIVE sun { sub. noun 
| 
shone { pred. verb 
SENTENCE 





| mod, upon the heather bright (ly) 
adv. 


We shall have no difficulty with analysis of compound sen- 
tences, if we treat them as we do the simple ones, until we get 
farther along in school-work. 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE, 


What kind of a sentence are we to analyze this morning? 
“The comolex.” I think you will need a little of =| help with 
this kind of a sentence. But I shall give just as little as I can, 
for I know you will wish to work by yourselves. 

Let us brighten up our memory of complex sentences. (B.B.) 
“ The birds returned early.” When did they return? “ Early.” 
What word does early modify? ‘ The predicate verb returned.” 
What is the form of this modifier? ‘A word.” (B.B.) The 
birds returned when spring came. When did the birds return ? 
“When spring came.” What is the form of this modifier? “A 
clause.” (B.B.) J heard the news. What is the object of the 
verb heard? “News.” J heard that you had come. What is 


the object of the predicate heard? “That you had come.” 
What is the form of the object news? “A word.” What is the 
form of the object that you had come? ‘“Aclause.” The re- 
port ts true. WWhat is the subject of this sentence? “ Report.” 
Its form? “A word.” That the ship zs wrecked, ts true. Sub- 
ject? ‘That the ship is wrecked” Form? “A clause.” 


Whenever an e/ement, or a modifier is a clause, what form of a 
sentence have we? “A complex.” Now let us try the analysis. 
Julia may put the model upon the blackboard. 

The voung moon hung in the purple west 

When the sun had gone to rest. 
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COMPLEX { moon /{sub. noun 
| mod, the 
} “ young (adj.) 
hung } pred. verb 
| | mod. “in the purple” west 
SENTENCE. | | “  clause* (adv.) 
Connective when conj.-adv. 


DECLARA- } 
TIVE 4 


*ADV. sun (sub. noun 
CLAUSE OF ? mod. the 
Time, | 28d gone | pred, verb. 
“l | mod. “to rest” adv. ph. 


In making the analysis of a complex sentence, how shall we 
treat the clause-element ? Look at what Julia has done, with my 
help. 

«The clause is used first as a modifier to predicate Aung, and 
then is analyzed separately as a clause, 

Let us see if that conclusion is true with this sentence, 
the ship was wrecked, ts true. 


That 


a ( Clause A, sub. noun clause 
¢ is pred. verb 
je true att. adjective 
= 
“ Connective—that 
e 
5 ship sub. noun 
rm CLAUSEA, mod. the 
2 was wrecked pred. verb 
ico] 
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Composition Lessons for Young 
Pupils. 


By ELLA M, POWERS, 


The best composition lessons are those which accomplish a 
two-fold object. They may at the same time develop memory, 
observation, imagination, and appeal to the moral nature of the 
child. 

As an illustration, pupils take great pleasure in writing abstracts 
of their schoolmate’s lives. Each pupil selects some schoolmate 
to write about, concealing thename. Upon the board the teacher 
places the following analysis which will be found to embrace a 


four-fold object : 
{ Life as a child {| When. 


birth. { Where. 


I. To develop Anecdotes, 
memory. Tastes. 
Pets. 


eee 
7”-— —_ 


Great events. 


{ Teachers, 
| School life. < Studies. 
| Events. 





Manner, 
Hair, 

Eyes, 
Dress, 
Height, etc. 


| | Personal 

| II. To develop | appearance. 
| observation. 4 

| | 
THE PUPIL. 4 
| { Merry or sedate, 
| Honesty, 

| Character. { Generosity, 

| Kindness, 

| { | Ambition, 


( Position he will occupy, 
. | Deeds he will accomplish, 
ep | Work he will perform, 
g ; | Generous acts for the people, 


etc. 
Respected by all. Why? 
IV. Morals and Loved by all. Why? 





ee, ! Loyal to country. Why? 

When each pupil has written such an abstract of another’s life 
the papers may be exchanged. The pupils must read the papers 
very carefully to be able to guess the subject of the sketch. The 
name guessed is written at the close of the composition and the 
paper passed back again. Or, the teacher may collect them and 
read several aloud for the pupils to guess. This all demands a 
concentrated attention from the pupils who never fail to give it. 

Other devices for developing the memory alone are given. The 
teacher may place any of the liiowne upon the board: 

1. Describe what occurred yesterday at home, 

2. What happened on the way to school ? 
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{ Scenes, 

People, 
1 Buildings. 

3. What occurred at school yesterday? 

| In recitations, 
i Remarks of children, 
} Remarks of teachers, 
| At recess, 


. What occurred after school yesterday ? 

. How did you spend your summer vacation ? 
Persons met, 
Places visited, 
Things seen. 

6. What flowers did you gather (see or grow) last summer ? 

7. What trees looked beautiful last fall? Describe them. 

8. What books (or stories) have you read recently? Tell what 
you can about them, 

g. What new strange things have happened during the past 
week at home? At school? 

Such questions, besides being an aid to the development of 
every child’s memory, serve to give the teacher a new insight 
into the homes of her pupils, and what teacher will not profit by 
such knowledge ? 

But little need be said of suggestions for developing the 
observation of pupils for if every teacher will but look into the de- 
mands of the daily subjects she assigns she will find they all call 
for this. Require work which will develop the imagination, and 
attention and enthusiasm from the pupils is the result. 

Search among advertising cards, in old magazines and papers, 
and cut out pictures of boys and girls, enough for all the pupils 
in the composition class. 

Distribute and write upon the board the following to aid the 
:magination : 


ub 


{ What is the e's name ? 
i 

( Age? 

| Personal appearance ? 
Amusements at home? 


oars § indoors, 
Work at home. ) outdoors. 
THE Boy 4 
(OR GIRL.) where. 
mates. 


studies, 


School life. 








' Church and 


Sunday-school. 


verses, 
songs, 
books. 





| Character. 
| Of what is the child thinking ? 


Many suggestions present themselves to the teacher who would 
seek to train these imaginations, One which gives great pleas- 
ure to the children is to write extended personifications, Sug- 
gest that the horse, dog, or bird can speak. They delight in 
writing what each would say. 

Having secured creditable results from this requirement, sug- 
gest the writing of imaginary dialogues or conversation between 
birds and flowers, flowers and insects, trees and birds, fruits and 
flowers, nuts and vegetables. A teacher has little idea of the 
wealth and imaginative capacity of the children before her until 
it is tested. If properly encouraged and wisely directed the little 
pupils will produce most excellent resutls in this line of composi- 
tion work, 

Milford, N.H. 


» 


For Rainy Recesses, 


When the boys and girls are seated give each one a paper and 
pencil; then each one present in turn must say aloud one word 
—a noun, adjective, or verb—and then these words must be writ- 
ten down by each one on his slip of paper. Supposing there 
were ten people, there would be ten words, such as. for instance : 
Dog, girl, Thanksgiving day, grandma, fine, walking, laughing, 
kind, grand, poor. Now, when all the words are written some 
one says, “‘ Ready,” and then each person must begin and write 
a story bringing in every one of the words given, and the stories 
must be written inside of ten minutes. Then they are all read 
aloud to the amusement of the whole company.—7he Ram's 
Horn. 

» 


All Necessary Expenses 
Are included in the $14.50 rate to Washington, D. C., for Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company's three-day tours under personal escort. 
leave New Yoyk, March 19 and April 2. 
Broadway. 


Tours 
Detailed itinerary at 1196 
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Lessons in History. 


The charts given below will be of great aid in the hands of the 
enthusiastic teacher of history. One is a ¢2me chart. It covers 
the period in which all the ancient nations rose from obscurity, 
attempted to solve the problem of government, and heally 
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1, The first talk will be about all the ten nations. 2. The next 
will take up Chaldea—but not exhaustively. 3. The next Egypt. 
4. Then Assyria. 5. Then Babylonia. 6. Then Phoenicia. 7, 
Then Judea. 8. Then Greece. 9. Then Persia. 1o, Then Lydia, 
11. Then Rome. 

Dates are given on the time chart not that they are to be 
learned but as a convenience. The pupil seeing them may be 
asked : About what time did the Chaldean monarchy come to an 
end? But it is not a good plan to make him learn an answer to 
the question, In what year did the Persian monarchy rise into 
suoremacy ? 


JIudee Chaldea Assyria Babyton Egypt 
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sank exhausted. This chart can be made by the teachers 
on manilla paper, which comes in rolls 36 inches wide ; a piece is 
cut off 36x48 inches and fastened atthe toptoalath. The words 
and dates can be made with ordinary black ink, using a camel’s 
hair brush. 

The other is the geography chart, and is made on the same 
sized paper. This last chart should be before the class at every 
exercise ; if Babylon is.mentioned, let the teacher or a pupil point 
out the situation of Babylon (4); if Nineveh is mentioned in a 
similar way let the situation of the city (5) be pointed out. The 
failure to do this is very common ; it is not enough that the map 
is in the book. A ciear comprehension of the situation of a place 
or a country is the firm foundation on which historical knowledge 
is built. 

The proper way to teach history is to throw it into the narrative 
form; the dispensing with a book is not what is recommended ; 
the living voice of the teacher counts for more, however, than 
any book in teaching history. 

The time needed for a mastery of ancient history will be about 
ten weeks; fifty lessons. The teacher suspends the two charts 
and gives a ¢a/é on the ten great nations of antiquity. This talk 
will not be over five or six minutes in length. The pupils will 
make notes and copy the two charts. At the next lesson a pupil 
will endeavor to re-state what was told by the teacher; then will 
follow another talk by the teacher. Then subjects for themes 
will be given out and these themes will be read at the next 
lesson. 

These talks by the teacher must be carefully studied; so that 
the fifty talks wili cohere and make a logical outline statement of 
ancient history. 

The geography chart represents two great epochs. The circle 
may indicate the parts of the world in which there was the most 
activity, and about which most is known at the time of the As- 
syrian supremacy ; the oval will represent the period in which (1) 
Persia became the commanding nation, and (2) also the period of 
Macedonian supremacy. A third still longer oval may be drawn 
on a map which will show Rome, to represent the period of her 
supremacy. 





This time chart will enable the pupil to see that Chaldea fell 
into the hands of Babylonia; that Babylonia was seized by As- 
syrians ; that the ten tribes fell under the power of Assyria; the 
two tribes into the hands of Babylon (which had become inde- 
pendent of Assyria); that Lydia, Assyria, and Babylon were 
seized by Persia; that Macedon, led by Alexander, conquered 
Greece, and all the world of any consequence at this time; that 
finally Rome became mistress of the whole world, her sover- 
eignty lasting until 476, 

The fifty lessons, if rightly conducted, will lead the pupil to 
get the course of events in these ancient years firmly fixed in his 
mind ; the details must be left for reading to bestow. 

Much is gained by having the pupil copy both these charts ; a 
form is learned not by Jookzng at it but by drawing it. 

To know just what to say in his talk and what to leave unsaid ; 
to speak with readiness and enthusiasm ; not to say too much; 
not to be irrelevant ; toprefer to hear his pupils speak rather than 
himself —these are golden things. 
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Biography tor the Month. 


By E. M. CAREw., 


April has the distinction of being the birth month of four of 
our American presidents: Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
James Buchanan, and Ulysses S. Grant. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Thomas Jefferson, the third president of the United States, was 
born at Shadwell, Va., April 13, 1743. His father was a planter 
and at his death Thomas came into possession of a plantation of 
nearly two thousand acres of land with about fifty negro slaves 
on it. At nine years of age he began his classical studies. At 
seventeen he entered college and it is said he studied twelve to 
fifteen hours a day Latin, Greek, Italian, French, and Spanish. 
Next he studied law five years, and was admitted to the bar in 
1767. Just about this time the war of the Revolution began; 
about a year after the first battle was fought he wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

The Declaration was printed and sent all over the United States 
by men mounted on fast horses. Upon hearing it read men almost 
went wild with joy, church bells were rung, and men sent up 
cheer after cheer. When Gen. Washington read it to the soldiers 
in the army, they wanted a regular 4th of July celebration, but the 
powder was too scarce. So you see what a great work this was 
from the pen of Jefferson. One of our great statesmen, Edward 
Everett, says, “ The Declaration of Independence is equal to every- 
thing ever born on parchment or expressed in the visible signs of 
thought ;” and Bancroft, the great historian, adds, ‘‘ The heart of 
Jefferson in writing it and of Congress in adopting it beat for all 
humanity.” 

One of Mr. Jefferson’s first acts after he was made president 
was to buy Louisiana for us. This purchase meant a great deal 
to the United States. Louisiana and the city of New Orleans 
with the lower part of the Mississippi river belonged to the French. 
The president wrote to Mr. Livingston, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, who was in France at the time, and 
told him to try to buy New Orleans for the United States. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte wanted money to purchase war ships, so he 
said he would not only sell New Orleans, but all Louisiana for 
fifteen million dollars, and the purchase was made (1803). The 
wisdom of this act will be seen when we consider that, beside the 
vast amount of territory it added to the United States (for Louis- 
iana was then an immense country reaching as far west as the 
Rocky mouatains, very much larger than the whole United States 
east of the Mississippi river), this purchase gave us the right to 
send our ships to sea by way of the Mississippi river which was 
now ours. 

Jefferson did many more very wise things for the country’s 
good ; in fact it is said he has exerted a greater influence on the 
institutions of this country than any other American except Wash- 
ington. He was regarded as the very embodiment of democracy, 
all titles of honor, even that of Mr. were distasteful to him. He 
preferred to dress in the plainest of clothes, and the yeoman 
could gain access to him as readily as the foreign dignitary of 
state. He has been styled the “‘ Father of Democracy,” being the 
founder of the Democratic party. 

He died at Monticello, July 4, 1826, just fifty years to the very 
day after he signed the Declaration ot Independence. He had 
written out his own epitaph, and requested that it be inscribed on 
his tombstone. His wishes were carried out, for over his tomb 
are the words, “ Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia.” 


JAMES MONROE, 


James Monroe, the fifth president of the United States, was 
born in Virginia, April 28,1758. His father wasaplanter. James 
got a college education and entered the army as a cadet in 1776, 
He was soon made lieutenant in the army of Washington and 
served at the battles of Harlem Heights and White Plains. At 
the battle of Trenton he was made captain. He served with dis- 
tinction in the battles of Brandywine and Monmouth. 

He studied law under Thomas Jefferson and was elected gov- 
ernor of Virginia twice and continued to do great service for his 
country both here and abroad, for he was sent to the continent 
as minister invested with full power. It was during one of those 
trips abroad that he negotiated for the purchase of Louisiana. 

He was made secretary of state under Madison (1811) and later 
secretary of war and rendered important services by his energetic 
measures to restore public credit and reinforce the army. 

During his second term the independence of the South Amer- 
ican colonies of Spain was recognized by the United States and 
in his message of December, 1823, he asserted the important prin- 
ciple of foreign policy which forms the celebrated “ Monroe Doc- 
trine” in these terms: “ We owe it, therefore, to candor and the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers (2. ¢. the European powers) to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
vortion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

He retired from office March, 1825, and died July 4, 1831, leav- 
-ng the reputation of a discreet and successful statesman, more 
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distinguished for administrative talents than for his powers of or- 
atory. He earned the sobriquet of “ The Spotless President ” be- 
cause of his purity of character. His biographer says that if his 
heart had been turned inside out not a spot could have been 
found. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. . 


James Buchanan, the fifteenth president of the United States 
was born April 22,1791. Hewas elected to the presidency in 
1857. During his term of office the fearful conflict of the Civil 
war was brewing. In the first year of his administration great 
excitement was produced by an attempt to establish slavery in 
Kansas. Louis Cass, the secretary of state, resigned his office 
because the president declined to reinforce Ft. Sumter. “The 
movements which the disunionists initiated to found and fortify a 
Southern Confederacy were facilitated by the supineness of the 
outgoing Federal administration.” Nearly all the forts, arsenals, 
and custom houses in the seceding states were seized by the in- 
surgents in the winter of 1860-61. 


U. S. GRANT. 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, born in Ohio, April 27, 1822, was the 
eighteenth president of the United States. In the common school 
he was a diligent student, and later was graduated at West Point. 
We all know of his fame as a general in the late war and of his 
wonderful courage. The following story is told of his coolness 
under fire during one of the fights in front of Petersburg. The tele- 
graph poles had been thrown down and the twisted wires were scat- 
tered about upon the ground. While the Union troops were falling 
back before a vigorous attack made by the enemy it happened 
that the general’s horse caught his foot in a loop of the wire and 
in the animal's efforts to free himself the coil became twisted all 
the tighter. The enemy was moving up rapidly, delivering 
a heavy fire and there was no time to be lost. The staff officers 
began to wear anxious looks upon their faces and showed plainly 
how much they feared for the general's safety. He sat quietly 
in his saddle giving directions to an orderly and afterward to an 
officer who had dismounted and who were making frantic efforts 
to uncoil the wire. All the time General Grant kept cautioning 
them in a low, calm tone of voice not to hurt the horse’s leg. 
Finally the foot was released, not a minute too soon for the en- 
emy had gained possession of that part of the field. 

The day the outer lines of Petersburg were carried and the 
troops were closing up upon the inner lines, General Grant halted 
on an elevation. The position was under fire. A group of of- 
ficers collected there and the enemies batteries seem to pay par 
ticular attention to the spot, thinking likely that some of th 
Union commanders were there. Grant was ‘busily engaged i 
writing dispatches and seemed to totally disregard the shots fall- 
ing about him, One of the staff officers remarked to the general 
that the place was becoming quite a target and suggested that he 
move toa less conspicuous part of the field, but he seemed to pay 
no attention whatever to the advice given. After he had finished 
his writing, he quietly mounted his horse and rode slowly to an- 
other part of the field, in a joking manner remarking to one of 
the officers, ‘‘Well, they do seem to have the range on us,” 

General Grant was a very truthful man, and had a horror of 
untruth in others. One day while sitting in his bedroom in the 
White House, where he had retired in order that he might not 
be disturbed and while busily engaged in writing a message to 
Congress a servant brought in a card. An officer on duty at the 
time seeing that the president did not want to be interrupted re- 
marked to the servant, “Say the president is not in.” General 
Grant overheard the remark, turned around suddenly in his chair 
and called out to the servant, “ Tell him no such thing. I don’t 
lie myself and I don’t want anyone to lie for me.” 

In describing any event he was very particular in getting the 
thing perfectly accurate. No exaggeration or guess work was 
used in his recital of a story. He would correct any mistake 
uttered, hours afterward. These corrections and constant efforts 
to be accurate in every statement he made once led a gentleman 
to say of him that he was “tediously” truthful. His son has 
spoken thus beautifully of his father’s character, when asked if 
he noticed any change in his father’s manner after the general 
came east and took command of all the armies. He said: “ My 
father was always the same; he was always grave, always thought- 
ful, always gentle. He was always extraordinarily considerate of 
the feelings of others. I have never known a man who had such 
nice ways about him in that respect as my father. But more than 
this he always did his best. ‘He did as much his best when he 
was a farmer as when he was lieutenant-general, and he never 
saw that doing your best in one position in life was any different 
from doing it in another. For instance, he never would look up- 
on one particular achievement and say, ‘That was my most 
brilliant deed.” He never looked at things that way. He used 
to say that he had done all he could, taken all the pains he could 
about everything, and if one thing turned out better than another 
it was because he had more or better information to act upon. 
He felt it his duty to do his best under all circumstances and after 
that he did not care.” 

He was called “ Unconditional Surrender,” the terms he offered 
to General Buckner in taking Ft. Donelson, Feb. 16, 1862 

Jersey City, N. F. 
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Memorial Day Exercise. 
By M. W. A. 


(Curtain rises. The platform represents a room ; mother and 
two children—a boy of fourteen, Harry ; girl of ten, Mildred. 
Mother is seated with sewing in her hand; girl in rocking 
chair with school bag and books, looking at her slate ; boy stana- 
ing at the table looking at photographs. A very old manenters 
- grandpa ; weak steps ; white hair ; stoops ; 7s a little lame; 
carries a cane and newspaper, speaks ina high, shrili, weak 
votce.) 


pp 





Grandpa.—\'m home on a furlough, children, and I haven’t 
heard the war news to-day. What do you hear from the army 
of the Potomac ? 

Mildred (petulantly).—O, grandpa, you always ask that ques- 
tion. Can’t you remember that the war was over long ago? 

Mother.—It is all quiet along the Potomac, father (as¢de), 1 am 
thankful to say! Goon reading your newspaper, I will tell you 
if I hear any news. (Leads him across the room and seats him in 
achair). 

Mother.—Now, Mildred, you must be more careful how you 
speak to grandpa. You know his mind and heart are there now, 
just as they were that terrible day when he was so badly wounded. 
You must be very careful of your grandpa, children. 

Harry.—\ am, mother. I love to hear him talk, although he 
doesn’t remember that it is nearly thirty-three years ayo since the 
battle of Gettysburg. 

Mildred.—Thirty-three years ago! Why you were a little bit 
of agzr/, mother. Do you remember anything about it ? 

Mother.—Not much, but I do remember when poor grandpa 
was brought home. 

Harry.— Grandpa is a veteran, how I wish he could march, if 
only a little, to-day when they decorate the soldiers’ graves. 

Mother.—No, Harry, grandpa can’t go. His marching is all 
done. 

Grandpa.—Yes, Mary! I will wait a little while ’till the news 
comes in. (Harry steps across to grandpa—lays his hand on his 
shoulder and recites :—) 


Harry.—“ All quiet along the Potomae to-night, 
Where the soldiers are peacefully sleeping, 
A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves softly is creeping, 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes 
Keep guard, for the army is sleeping. 


“All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

No sound save the rush of the river; ~ 

Whi'e soft falls the dew on the graves of the dead, 
The picket’s off duty forever.” 


(Curtains. A soft sound of march music ts heard for a few 
minutes. When the curtains part, ts seen, at the back of the 
platform, a large boy holding a large flag ; just in front of him 
two boys bearing smaller flags ; in two lines facing each other, 
are eight girls, four on each side ; each girl carries a basket of 
loose flowers and grass or leaves, The two boys march down 
through the lines, half way. Boy with large flag remains 
standing.) 


First boy, slowly —Mournful and slow are the steps we take 
around the graves of our buried heroes. North, south, east, and 
west, the days are calm and warm; the breezes fan the flags which 
mark the soldiers’ resting places. Flowers bloom in plenty, as if 
they would add their beauty to the day. Marshaled by music 
and the throbbing drum we tread the paths that lead us to the 
soldiers’ graves. 

Second boy.—Soldiers! Sleep on! your work has been well 
done—nor have you died in vain ; for peace has followed war, and 
mutual love a temporary bitterness; and with each returning 
spring the nation shows the gratitude it bears you in its offering 
of flowers and decorated graves. 


(Faces, all turn to the front of platform,—all sing tune—“John 
Brown’s Body.”) 


The voices of the people all unite as one to-day, 

In calling on our loyal hearts this 30th of May, 

To gather all together with our flowers and garlands gay, 

And deck the soldiers’ graves. 
Cho.—Glory, glory! Hallelujah— 

Glory, glory! Hallelujah, 
Glory, glory ! Hallelujah, 
Their souls are marching on. 


No more the march of armies in this happy land of ours, 
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No more the sound of bugle comes to mar its quiet hours, 
But peace flows like a river fair, and plenty falls in showers, 
As the years are gliding on. 


Cho.—Glory ! glory, Hallelujah. 


All honor to our boys in blue and boys in sober gray, 
They all alike, are, one and all, the heroes of to-day; 
We'll scatter flowers above them as they sleep the years 
away, 
As time goes rolling on. 


Cho.—Glory ! glory, Hallelujah. 


(Boy at back of platform, with large flag, recites in a loud, 
clear voice. All three boys wave the flags gently with last line.) 


Boy.— ‘‘ Deep sounding on the ear, there came 
The din of battle’s dread alarms ; 
The muttered roll of myriad drums, 
The cannon’s roar, the clash of arms; 
The clanking squadron’s measured tread, 
The trumpet’s wild and martial notes, 
While proudly gleaming overhead 
The standard of our country floats— 

The Stars and Stripes.” 


First girl,“ If the wind that sighs over our prairies 

No longer is solemn with knells— 

But lovely with flowers and fairies, 

re And sweet with the calm Sabbath bells ; 

If Virtue in cottage and palace 
Leads Love to the bridal of Pride, 

"Tis because out of war's flowing chalice 
Our heroes drank deeply—and died.” 


Second girl, slowly.— 
Now silent are the forests old amid whose cool retreats 
Great armies met, and from the shores have passed the hos- 
tile fleets ; 
We hear no more the trumpet’s bray or bugle’s stirring call, 
And full of dents in quiet sheathed, the swords hang on the 
wall,” 


(The girls commence to march slowly, the two at the back lead- 
ing—when in front of platform they separate and pass to the 
outside, the march zs slowly continued and flowers are scattered 
at the time. Three girls with loud voices are selected to recite.) 


First girl, slowly.—- 
“ Cover them over ! 
"Neath the sweet clover, 
War scarred battalions are melting away 
No longer in strife are the blue and the gray ; 
Time is the foeman that conquers to-day. 


Second girl, slowly.— 
Lilies and roses ! 
Valor reposes 
Under the hillocks strewn over with flowers ; 
Heroes, who fought for their country and ours, 
Peacefully sleep ‘neath the May bedecked bowers. 
Third girl.— 
Over them lay 
Laurel and bay ; 
Garlands for heroes who bore them so weil ; 
Crowns for the martyrs who fought and who fell 
Long in the land may their memory dwell. 


(Tableau—girls all scattering a handful of flowers. Boys 


with flags standing.) 
¥ 
Memorial Day. 


By Cora S, Day. 


““My Country, ’tis of thee,” we sing, 

And then with reverent hands we bring 
Our tribute to our soldier’s graves. 

“ Sweet land of Liberty,” though bought 
With precious blood and battle fought 
Where stained and rent our banner waves. 


Oh still ‘‘ Let music swell the breeze,” 
Altho’ we can but weep for these 

Who gave their lives for thee, their pride. 
We can but take the gift and make 

Our nation fairer for their sake. 

And it is not in vain they died. 


“ Our Father’s God to thee,” we raise 
Our cry of grief, our song of praise 
True Author of our Liberty. 

Oh, may our land be hencefo-th bright 
With joy and peace and Freedom's light, 
And we will give the praise to thee. 
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The Memory Bands of Earth, 
By Mrs. JENNIE BUSEY. 


Swinging forever in their paths of light 
Old Earth and Mars each ran his yearly race, 
Forever scanning with an anxious sight 
To pierce the secrets of the other’s face. 
In vain, a great dark chasm stretched between, 
Unbridged by science, unadorned by art, 
No Earthlian poet viewed a Marsian scene 
No Marsian understood the earth-born heart. 


To one research had science made her claim ; 

Had mapped the planet with the rules of Earth, 
And girdled Mars with bands of sounding name 

Which would have given the witty Marsians mirth. 
But keen-eyed are the men of fiery Mars, 

Our science s¢opfs where theirs begins in worth; 
And as they view us from their shining bars 

They wring more secrets from the teeming Earth. 


And now fresh issued trom their kingly throne 
Chis mandate greets each scientist renowned, 
“Go view the earth when thirty days have flown, 
And solve the mystery you have found. 
Look to the east of the greater sea, 
And view the land from shore to shore. 
Then bring the tidings back to me 
Of the rainbow bands that cross it o’er.” 


» 
Memorial Day. 
By M. W. A. 
“Strew flowers on their graves to-day ; when comes the winter 


snow 

The sweet remembrance of the deed within each heart will glow, 

No matter where their graves may be, unmarked, or graced with 
stone, 

The liberty for which they died the whole wide land doth own.” 


In our carefully kept cemeteries, all through the warm, sunny 
days may be seen flowers in profusion, growing, blossoming 
flowers. It is a beautiful custom thus to lay gratetul tribute upon 
the graves of our loved ones. And so, each year as the 30th of 
May comes to us bringing Memorial day, our first thought is,— 
now we may decorate our soldiers’ graves with flowers. 

To the brave boys who are left and who took part in the thril- 
ling scenes of the war, and to those who stayed at home in 
anxiety and suspense, Memorial day means a great deal. If the 
custom of planting flowers by the graves of our dead is a beauti- 
ful one, the idea of the whole nation laying flowers upon the 
graves of its dead soldiers is more than beautiful—it is sublime. 
Upon each returning Memorial day, with martial music, garlands 
of flowers, and the flag of our country, the people gather to do 
this deed of love. 


“Go stand at Arlington, the graves among ; 

No ramparts, cannon there, no banners hung, 
But never yet was city fortified 

Like that sad height above Potomac’s tide ; 
Then never yet was eloquence of speech 

Like those ten thousand stones, a name on each ; 
The army of Potomac never lay 

So full of strength as in its camp to-day.” 

Our brave soldier boys could not have done a more loving act 
than lay down their lives for us, and in return, the boys of to-day 
who are taking the places of those brave men, and the girls who 
help gather the flowers, should carry in their hearts the warmest 
love for the day that celebrates the soldier’s memory. 


“ The low white lines of Gettysburg remain, 
The sacred record of her humblest slain, 
Where children’s children in their time will come 
To view with pride their hero-father’s tomb, 
While down the ages runs the patriot line, 

Till rich tradition makes each tomb a shrine.” 


The custom of decorating the graves of the fallen soldiers with 
flowers had its origin early in the war, and was observed by friends 
of the blue and gray alike. As early as 1862, the soldiers’ graves 
in the South were remembered. In the first year of the war some 
little girls in a town in Virginia, gathered baskets of flowers and 
covered their soldiers’ graves. On the sixteenth of April, 1862, 
some ladies and a chaplain from Michigan were chatting together 
at Arlington Heights. 

They were talking about the horrors of the war and one lady 
said: ‘* How lonely and cheerless the bare graves of the soldiers 
look.” Another proposed gathering some flowers and laying 
them on the graves of the Michigan soldiers that day. They 
did so,—and the next year they decorated the same graves. The 
third year the same chaplain and ladies were in Fredericksburg, 
and they decorated the soldiers’ graves there. So the beautiful 
custom grew and spread its influence with its flowers each year. 
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The idea of a general public demonstration originated in the 
Empire state. A gentleman, then a general in the army, whose 
home was in Waterloo, consulted with a druggist of the place as 
to the propriety of inviting the whole town to take part in scatter- 
ing flowers over the graves of their fallen comrades. The plan- 
met with great favor, and on the 30th of May, 1866, thirty years 
ago now, hundreds of flags were flying at half mast, draped with 
mourning, in the town of Waterloo. 

The ladies met and made crosses and wreaths of flowers and 
bouquets. Then all joined in the procession and marched to the 
cemetery where impressive services were held. This was the 
inauguration of the time-honored Decoration day in New York 
state. Two years Jater, Gen. John A. Logan, as commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, issued a command that 
the 30th of May should be observed, as Decoration day through- 
out the United States. 

The veterans who march now to the quiet cemeteries each year, 
to lay flowers on the soldiers’ graves, will soon pass over to the 
other side of the river where the soldier boys are, and if the boys 
of to-day do not take up the work, who will? The Grand Army 
of the Republic calls upon tte boys and girls to help them; for 
this is no common holiday, but a day sacred to every loyal person 
in our land. 


**Strew flowers above the nation’s dead, 
O, gather tenderly around ; 

With garlands deck their lowly bed ; 
Tread lightly o’er the hallowed ground, 
For us they died—the brave, the true, 
Peace hovers o’er each honored bed, 
Strew flowers above the nation’s dead,” 


¥ 
Use of Memorial Day. 


The teacher should have at heart, in connection with every pa- 
triotic celebration, the best value of the occasion for the cultiva- 
tion of good citizenship. The children who are taken to the 
graves of our soldiers slain to du their heroism and devotion 
floral honors, should be led to make this tribute from motives of 
patriotism and gratitude, certainly, but the Zeacher’s aim should 
be pedagogical, What are the pedagogical values of Memorial 
day? 


FiIrST.—The ethical culture directly involved in the exercise of 
the emotions just named. 

SECOND.—This is the time to tell the pathetic story of the civil 
war. 

Begin with the capture of inoffensive natives from the inland 
tribes of Africa by the warlike tribes along the coast, who sold 
their captives to the slave traders. 

Tell of the awful voyage these poor wretches were compelled 
to take in the holds of the slave-trading vessels; of the docility 
with which they submitted to training as servants and farm 
hands after reaching our shores and being purchased by the 
planters ; of the faithful affection, even, that often grew up be- 
tween master and slave, mistress and servant, white child and 
black nurse ; how some of the masters were very kind but others 
cruelly separated black families by selling husband or wife, father, 
mother, or child into distant servitude; how the negroes, accus- 
tomed to the easy tropic life of their native land, lacked the 
strength of character possessed by nations that have long strug- 
gled with the hardship of more rigorous climates and were pow- 
erless to throw off their yoke; how the ownership of people by 
people was more and more felt to be a very great evil, both to 
owners and owned, and a spirit of opposition to the institution 
of slavery grew up among our Northern people; how this feeling 
was roused to the most intense indignation when a little book ap- 
peared from the pen of Harriet Beecher Stowe, called Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, in which the treatment of black slaves by white 
masters was depicted at its worst; how popular rages arose that 
were as disgraceful as those of the Reign of Terror and a war 
was precipitated which many now think might have been avoided 
in favor of a more temperate and equally successful management 
of the great anti-slavery question; how thousands of premature 
and agonizing deaths upon the battlefield where members of one 
family often met in deadly conflict as soldiers in opposing armies, 
and thousands of grief-stricken homes were the incidents that 
made up the story of this awful war; how, after the war, North 
and South were in bitter animosity for many years, neither un- 
derstanding that the other had been moved to fight in the spirit 
of patriotism ; how some of this intolerant feeling unfortunately 
still exists, but, the honoring in both sections of the graves of a 
the brave has had an influence in softening the sectional antagon- 
ism ; how war is coming among the most civilized nations to be 
counted among the evils of the past and civil war to be viewed 





The Value of Money. 
$14.50 pays for a ticket to Warhington, D. C., and return, including 
meals en route, and hotel accommodations at Washington's best hotels. 
Special train via Pennsylvania Railroad leaves New York 11,00 A.M., 
March Ig and Apri: 2. 


Detailed itinerary at 1196 Broadway. 
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THE VOICE WITHIN US. 57 


Words re-written for ‘‘ Teacher’s Institute.” By permission of 8S. Brainard’s Sons. 
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8. Brothers, life has splendid heights For our youthful feet to climb; There are shining crowns that all may hope to win : 
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Still there pleads in human eyes, Like the stars in summer skies—Still we hear a sol-emn voice with-in us sound: 
W hen less ear- nest-ly we try Tomaintain a standard high, We have heard that voice within us speak a- gain : 
We may gain the summits grand, And up-on them proudly stand, If we lis- ten to that warning voice with - in : 

Let us walk with footsteps strong, Singing o’er this glorious song, Filling hearts of all with courage, faith and cheer : 
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true, Let your ear- nest ef- fort be, Ever to take the on - ward, up- ward glo-rious way.” 
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with especial horror, arbitration being the substitute all temper- 


ate people desire to take its place in the future. I am the aspen tree! Who can explain 


The story should be told in a way to allay all sectional feeling 
and to cultivate a passion for national peace. The “class in 
United States History,” conning the mere chronology of the civil 
war from the pages of a text-book, cannot be said to be study- 


ing history in any proper sense. Memorial day is the occasion I am the cedar tree! Ho! I can tell 


and the cemetery where lie the moldering bones of the soldiers, 


A tale that I’m sure you will like pretty well. 


or the battle-field where they met with clash of arms is the place The highest and lowest are happy, I say, 
to study this chapter in the tale of American freedom. When I’m laden with presents on Christmas day. 
We are the trees! Our story we’ve told, 
td And all will agree with us, youthful and old. 
Memorial Day Exercises. That there’s nothing the eye of the gazer sees 


The following selections may be found in “Spring and Sum- 


More worthy of love than the beautiful trees. 


mer School Celebrations,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., holding up a branch of the tree represented.—Eb. ] 
and will prove of great help in making up programs, for Memo- 


rial day: 


“The Nation's Dead,” recitation for the grammar » 
grade; ‘“‘ Wake Them in Peace To-Day,” for the same; “In One 
Grave,” by Clara E. Cooper, for the same; “ Roll-Call,” recita- 
tion for a high school pupil; ‘ Seatter the Blooms, 
for the intermediate grade ; “ Decoration Day,” for the same; 


Arbor Day Song of the Republic, 
By ANNIE A. WHITE, 


recitation 


“Commemoration Ode,” for an older pupil; tableaux for the (TUNE: “ John Brown’s Body.”) 


poem “ Drafted ;” “ Memorial Day,” by Lizzie M. Hadley, an 
exercise for a dozen intermediate pupils; “In Memoriam,” by 
Olive Long, an exercise for a dozen or more grammar pupils; 
“* Zouave Drill,” for twenty-five small boys; “The Blue and 
the Gray,” a dialogue for the grammar department. 


ringing lay, 


In “ New Fancy Drills and Marches,” published by E, L. Kel- So join our chorus songs. 
logg & Co., are three flag drills suitable for Memorial day. Cio Joyful, joyful is the greeting ! 
3 How the happy hours are fleeting ! 
Green their memory will be keeping, 
The Trees. For this 1s Arbor day. 
By Susie M. BEST. 2. The air is full of harmony from every bush and tree 
(For seven children.) Which — its blessed song of life with that from you 
and me; 


I am the oak tree! For ages I’ve stood 
Acknowledged by all to be king of the wood ; 
I’ve weathered the storms of the centuries, 


Fruitful and fair on the hot desert land. id Apr 
Under my shade the caravans rest. Detailed itinerary at 1196 Broadway. 


And swell the chorus strong.—Cho. 


The suns that scorch and the frosts that freeze. 3. Our hearts will sing a chorus long for many a happy year, 
I am the willow tree! Bending low We : eee up the golden hours that we've had with us 
I seem to be bearing a burden of woe; r ’ a a 
In my drooping branches all day long We 4 ——. od me springtime, with its flowers and 
i inging a stran d song. , 
hos enpaaharsen Fig , elt And gladsome Arbor day.— Cho. 
I am the pine tree! Gracious and green, 
Rearing my crown to the heavens I’m seen. a 
Inhale the air and you will divine 
The balsamic breath of the odorous pine. Sliver is as Good as Gold 
When proffered in payment for ticket to Washington, D. C., and 
I am the palm tree! Yea, and I stand ; return for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s personally-conducted tours of March 


But the dates that I bear the children love best. 


Why it is that I quiver like one that’s in pain? 
There’s a story that tells why the aspen tree grieves. 
But the fact is it’s all just because of its leaves. 


Let this poem be recited by seven children, each giving a stanza and 


1. Tis arbor time we celebrate on this most happy day, 


The children hail it gladly as it hastens on its way, 
With song and rhyme and brightness and with many a 


We'll try to grow as beautiful as nature loves to be, 


19 and April 2. $14.50 covers all necessary expenses for a three days trip. 
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Examination Questions. 


These questions well studied will make the teacher thorough (1) in the subjects 
he must teach ; (2) in the subjects on which he will be examined. ose prepared 
by the Department of Public Instruction in the State of New York are given; 
they are recognized as national (except Current Events), Below are the questions 
used in the State Examinations for March 5 and 6, 1896. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPHP 


First Grade. 


Arithmetic. 


1. (a) Write in words 16° 5”, (4) To what measure does the 
number belong? (c) Write the table of that measure. 

2, {(82+13) x 5—2} x {24—18+6—2} =? 

3. Make and solve a problem illustrating how the difference in 
longitude is found from a known difference in solar time. 

4. Find the number, $$ of which is 5} more than 4%, of it. 

5. Find the sum 2 A., 1 A. 93] sq. rd., and 36 sq. rd. 18} sq. 
yd. 
6. The proceeds of a note discounted at bank, for 2 mo. 18 da., 
at 6% per annum were $355.32. Find the face of the note. 

7. The net price of an article, after discounts of 333% and 25% 
from list price had been deducted, was $4.87}. What was the 
list price ? 

8: A is 17 miles southwest of B and 114 miles westof B. How 
many miles is B north of A? 

9. If I purchase N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. stock at 993, broker- 
age 4%, and at the end of six months sell it at 1043, brokerage 3%, 
what per cent. do I make on my investment ? 

10. If in 17} days, 160 men working 9 hours a day excavate a 
cut 4oo feet long, 13 feet deep, and 36 feet wide, in how many 
days should 95 men working 8 hours a day excavate another cut 
1200 feet long, 6} feet deep, 38 feet wide, and 2} times as difficult 
to excavate as the first? (Solve by proportion.) 


Geography. 

1. (a) Give three causes of the change of seasons. 
of these determines the positiou of the Arctic circle ? 

2. Mention four provinces of Canada, and name their capitals. 

3. Locate the following islands, and tell to what countries they 
belong : (a) Ceylon, (4) Formosa, (c) Madagascar. 

4. Into what five chief physical regions is the United States 
divided ? 

5. Which state of the Union excels in the production of (a) coal, 
(4) rice,.(c) cotton, (@) copper, (e) gold? 

6. Name in order the political divisions of South America on 
the Pacific. 

7. Name in order the waters on which a vessel would sail from 
London to Odessa. 

8. Name and locate five chief seaports of the British isles. 

9. Name two counties of new York bordering on each of the 
following (@) Lake George, (4) Lake Champlain, (c) Lake Erie, 
(a) Long Island Sound, (e) New Jersey. 

10, Trace the course of the Gulf Stream, and tell how and why 
the climate of Europe is affected by it. 


(6) Which 


Drawing. 


I. (a) What is the source of color? (4) When two adjacent 
positive colors of the solar spectrum are blended, what general 
name is applied to the resultant color ? 

2. (a) What is an angle? (4) What is the vertex of an angle ? 

3. Copy outline given and finish to represent a bell showing 
the inside of the dome and the clapper. 





Success in business depends upon steady nerves. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
strengthens the nerves. 





Ill Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home, Insufficient nourishment produces ill 
temper. Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and diges- 
tible food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
successful of all infant foods. 
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4. Make such modifications of the sketch here given as shall 
represent a tomato, 





5. (a) In perspective, what is the line of direction? (6) In 
perspective, what is the ground line ? 

6. (a} Copy the sketch and indicate the vanishing points and 
the eye heel (4) Using dotted lines, draw the outlines of plat- 
forms at x and y similar to those represented, 











NOTE.—Use heavier lines to bring out the forward edges. 


7. Draw the plan and elevation of the shafting pulley indicated 
in the sketch. Connect to show relation of parts. 





8. Draw a pattern for the leather covering of the satchel repre- 
sented in the sketch. 
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10, Using the unit given, draw a section of a border illustrating 
alternation of position. Half tint the background. 


Grammar. 


1 Wecan not wonder, therefore, that when men who had been 
2 thus ruled, succeeded in wresting supreme power from a gov- 
3 ernment which they had long in secret hated, they should have 
4 been impatient to demolish and unable to construct, that they 
5 should have been fascinated by every specious novelty, that 
6 they should have proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase 
7 associated with the old system, and that, turning away with 
8 digust from their own national precedents and traditions, they 
9 should have sought for principles of government in the writ- 
10 ings of theorists, or aped, with ignorant and ungraceful affec- 
II tion, the patriots of Athens and Rome.— 7. B. Macaulay. 


The first six questions refer to the above selection. 


In order to secure some degree of uniformity in answer papers, 
it is recommended that candidates observe the following sugges- 
tions: 

Nortes.—1, A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause, Clauses 
are principal or subordinate. 

2. Subordinate clauses include () subject clauses; (4) objective clauses ; (c) 
adjective clauses ; (¢) adverbial clauses. 

3- In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and unmodified 
predicate. 

4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase. 

5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object 

6. A moditier may be a word, phrase or clause. 

7. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier of that verb, 

8. Only eight parts of speech are recognized—the articles ¢he and forming 
a subdivision of adiectives, and participles being one of the forms of verbs. 

9. Infinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 

10, In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order ; class, person, 
number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing a relative pro- 
noun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 

11. In giving the syntax ofa noun or pronoun, give only the case and the 
reason for it. 

12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes Only, viz.; transitive and intransi- 
tive ; a transitive verb may be used in the active or the passive voice. 

13. In parsing a_ verb, observe the following order ; principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement ; give the special use of an infinitive or a participle after tense. 


Composition. 


1. Select and classify five subordinate clauses. 

2. Give three modifiers each of (a) had hated (line 3); (4) 
turning (line 7). 

3. Select a perfect participle and two present participles. State 
how each is used, whether like an adjective or like a noun.—lIf 
like an adjective, what is modified by each of them, and if like a 
noun, give the syntax. so 

4. Select two infinitives. State what they modify and thereby 
determine for what part ot speech each is used. 

5. What clauses are connected by (a) when (line 1); (4) that 
(line 5). 

6. Give the mode and tense of each of the following verbs: (a) 
can wonder (line 1); (6) had been ruled (lines 1 and 2),(c) succeeded 
(line 2); (d@) had hated (line 3); (e) should have been fascinated 
(line 5). 

7. (2) What changes are necessary in a sentence whose verb 
is in the active voice, in order that the verb shall be in the pass- 
ive form? (4) Illustrate. 

8. Illustrate the use of (a) ¢Aem used as an adverb and also as 
an adjective ; (4) du¢ as a conjunction, and an adverb, 

g. Write sentences containing wo used (a) as an interrogative 
fronoun in the objective case; (4) as a relative pronoun whose 
antecedent is omitted. 

10. (a) Give two different words after which as is used as a 
relative pronoun, (4) Illustrate. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects: 

THE “ MONROE DOCTRINE,” 

MAvING CHEESE, 

THE PLEASURES OF HUNTING. 

AN AFTERNOON'S EXPERIENCE IN SHOPPING, 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with 
particular reference to three points : 

1, The matter, z. ¢.. the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, use 
of capitals, and general appearance. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. Describe the spinal column so as to account for (a) its flexi- 
bility, and (4) its elacticity. 
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2. The muscles used in respiration are partly voluntary and 
partly involuntary. State the necessity of this provision, 

3. Why is exercise usually attended with greater activity of the 
excretory organs ? 

4. Considering the composition of bones, why is it even more 
important for a child to habitually assume correct postures in sit- 
ting, standing, and walking than for an adult ? 

5. Distinguish between pleurisy and pneumonie. 

6. (a) What class of blood vessels may with some propriety 
be called sewers? (4) Mention three organs whose function is 
to purify the blood in these sewers. 

7. Mention the parts of the eye ? 

8. The acuteness of the olfactory nerve is often permanently 
impaired by severe colds. Explain. 

g. Why should clothing worn during the day be removed at 
night upon going to bed? 

10, Some persons who use tobacco live to extreme old age, 
How should this fact be regarded ? 


Current Topics. 


1. (2) What United States ambassador recently died and in 
what country did he represent this government? (4) Who has 
been appointed to succeed him ? 

2. (a) Whom did President Cleveland name members of the 
Venezuelan commission? (4) For wtat purpose was this com- 
mission appointed ? 

3. What change has Spain recently made in the head of her 
forces in Cuba? 

4. Name one of the two most prominent leaders of the insur- 
gent forces in Cuba? 

5. What was the result of the recent government bond issue 
as to (a) the amount of the bonds for which bids were made, and 
(4) the price of those sold ? 

6. What is the scientific discovery of Professor Roéntgen known 
as ‘‘ X-rays”? 

7. What international difficulties have arisen recently in South 
Africa? 

8. Who was recently appointed poet-laureate of England ? 

g. (a) Who is Miss Clara Barton? (4) What mission has she 
recently undertaken which has received the attention of the civil- 
ized world ? 

10. What event has recently directed public attention to the 
Salvation Army in the United States? 

11, What great English artist died recently. 


American History. 


1. (a) In what parts of North and South America was gold 
found in quantity by the early explorers ; and (4) by what nation 
was this wealth largely obtained ? 

2. Note two respects in which the Iroquois showed a degree of 
civilization unusual to northern tribes. 

3. Why were the colonies of (a) New Jersey and (4) of Penn- 
sylvania little disturbed by the depredations of the Indians? 

4. Arrange in the order of time the following operations of the 
Revolution ; the battle of Long Island, the battie of Princeton, 
the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, the evacuation of 
Boston by the British. 

s. What change had taken place in the ownership of Florida 
previous to its sale by Spain to the United States ? 

6. Explain the nature of the relations with France during the 
administration of John Adams, 1797-1801. 

7. Why is Monrbe’s administration called the Era of Good 
Feeling ? 

8. State the leading facts connected with Tyler’s change of 
party affiliation on becoming president in 1841. 

9. Our exports of cotton for the years 1860, 1861, and 1862 
were respectively valued at $200,000,000, $42,000,000, and $4,- 
000,000, Explain the circumstances of the war which led to this 
remarkable falling off of the cotton traffic. 

10. Mention three islands, the annexation of which has been 
prominently considered by the United States. 


Algebra. 
1. (@) How long will it take to do a piece of work if —of it 
(c) From 


can be done in one day? (6) x is how many times y? 


two places m miles apart two men approach each other, one 
going x miles an hour and the other y miles an hour. 
before they will meet ? 

2. Simpify ax+b*—(d—c)—{2ax—d+b*—(y*? +a2) be 

3. Find the prime factors of (a) c?—-c—6; (d)22+x%°+24+1 ; (¢) 
12a°d%c—1084%¢, 


How long 
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7 ; a—2 ‘ 
4. Change the mixed expression 2a—1— 243 to fractional form. 
x®—16y? 2y 
ay—4y? " x+ay 
6. Write the first, second, and last terms of the expansion of 


{a—6)*° and tell the number of terms. 
Page 
2. ae, 
7 434 
%x—z=—3. Solve by substitution for the values of x and z. 


5. Multipy 


26 
g. +im®. soive for the values of x. 
ese s 


‘ g, A farmer bought 100 acres of land, part at $37 an acre, and 
part at $45 am acre, paying for the whole $4220. How much 
land was there in each part? (Give algebraic statement and so- 
lution.) ; 
3 —_. — _— - = 
10. (a) x*°—-+ t_> (4) 2 4/28— 1/63=? (c) 3x Y¥2=? 
Book-keeping. 


1. (a) Give the meaning of each of the following conventions 
and abbreviations: C. O. D.; 40 off; per; f.o.b.:L.P.? (6) 
Rule forms of cash book, day book, and ledger (one page each.) 


Memoranda.—Austin & Blake of Granville, N. Y., on January 2, 1896, 
have on hand cash $723.18 and a stock of general merchandise inventoried 
at $6,873.45. They transact business as follows: January 3. Sold R. K. 
Wheeler, on account, 1 set of harness at $25, 2 pairs of horse blankets at 
$2.25 each, 2 robes at $7.50 each, and one range at $32; received cash for 
petty sales $36.35 ; bought of Leach & Son, on account, 48 barrels of flour 
at $3 65 a barrel, and 2 tons of feed at $22.25aton. January 4. Sold F.V. 
Minor, for cash, 1 parlor stove at $32, 1 set of dishes, 160 pieces, for $29.75, 
and 2 lamps at $1.75 each ; sold J. B. Thomas, on account, 200 pounds of 
sugar at 5}¢ cents a pound, 50 pounds of ham at 13 cents a pound, 5 galions 
of oil at 13 centsa gallon, 2 pounds of coffee at 38 cents a pound, and 4 
dozen lamp chimneys at 80 cents a dozen; received cash for petty sales 
$41.42. January to. Sold R. K. Wheeler 1 banquet lamp at $5.25, 6 yards 
of oilcloth at 55 cents a yard, I carpet sweeper at $1.75, and one corn sheller 
at $9.25, receiving in part payment 50 bushels of potatoes at 16 cents a 
bushel ; paid for rent of store 1 month $45, and for clerk’s salary $10; re- 
ceived cash for petty sales $22.19. January 12, Bought of James Kerns, 
for cash, 6 dozen brooms at $2.40 per dozen ; gave Leach & Son check for 
$100 on the Granville National Bank, to apply on account. /anuary 2. 
Settled with R. K. Wheeler in full receiving in payment $65 in cash and his 
note at interest for 60 days, payable at the Granville National Bank, for 
the balance ; received cash for petty sales $39.15. 


Using forms already ruled and the usual abbreviations and 
conventions, enter in the day book and cash book of Austin & 
Blake. 

2. The transactions of January 3. 

. The transactions of January 4. 

. The transactions of January 10. 

. The transactions of January 12. 

. The transactions of January 21. 

. Post the day book entries. 

. Make receipted bill of goods sold F. V. Minor, transaction of 
January 4. 

g. (a) Write check mentioned in transaction of January 12. 
(4) Write note mentioned in transaction of January 21. 

10. Estimating the inventoried value of merchandise on hand 
January 31 at $7,050.17, make statement showing resources, 
liabilities, present worth and net gain of the business on that 
date. 


on ou & Ww 
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Orthography. 

1. conquerable. 17. Michael. 33. frantic. 
2. quietly. 18, cemetery. 34. assistant. 
3. heroes, 19. condemn. 35. diplomacy. 
4. crystallize. 20. belief. 36 sarsaparilla, 
5. chimneys. 21. dancing. 37. relieve. 
6, comedy. 22- larynx, 38. concurred, 
7. subsidize. 23- celery. 39. realize, 
8. receptacle. 24. rejoicing. 40. arrival, 
g. drastic. 25. incessantly. 4'. mineralogy. 
10, Yosemite. 26. compact. 42. analysis, 
It, Maxims. 27 peaceable. 43. taciturn, 
12. fallacy. 28. laudable. 44. officious, 
13. Rensselaer. 29. edible. 45. wheresoever. 
14. precocious. 30. infidel. 46. precisely, 
15. panacea. 31. docile. 47. partially. 
16, neuralgia. 32. fossil. 48. incense, 

49. euphony, 50. etymology. 


Civil Government. 


1, What one power is essential to every government ? 

2. (a) Do all who pay taxes receive benefit in return? (4) Give 
reason for your answer. 

3. Judges are elected for longer terms than executive officers. 
What reason is there for this ? 

4. What is the duty of each hous: of Congress (a) as to its 
rules, (4) as to its records, (c) as to its adjournment ? 

5. What is done if no candidate for the vice-presidency receives 
a majority of the electoral vote ? 

6. Describe two methods of proposing amendments to the na- 
tional constitution. 

7. Define the following : 
subpoena ; (@) mortgage. 

8. What are three chief duties of the secretary of state of the 
United States ? 

9. The constitution of the state of New York commences with 
a ore of the rights of citizens. Mention five of these 
rights. 

10, (a) State an objection to the election of president by popular 
vote. (4) State an advantage. 


School Law: 

1. (a) What is meant by a “ District Quota ” in the apportion- 
ment of school money? (4) What is its amount ? 

2. What day is fixed by law for Arbor day ? 

3. Upon what date does the school year end ? 

4. What is meant by the legal term “ qualified teacher” ? 

5. Who has the sole power to fix the amount to be paid (a) for 
teachers’ wages ; (6) fcr a school-house site? 
6. Name the legal holidays in this state. 
7. Name three provisions of the “‘ Health and Decency Act.” 
8. State two reasons for keeping a school register accurately. 
9. 
ro 


(a) constitution ; (4) indictmen: ; (c) 


State two provisions of the compulsory education law. 


10. What items should a memorandum of “ Hiring ” contain? 


Physics. 

1. Define : (a) inertia ; (4) indestructibility ; (c) inflexibility ; (¢) 
elasticity ; (¢) compressibility. 

2. (a) Define centrifugal force. 
it, 

3. (a) Why does the leaning tower of Pisa not tumble over? 
(4) Two bodies have the same height and different areas of base. 
Why will it be more difficult to overturn the one having the 
broader base ? 

4. Give an illustration (a) the weight of air; (4) its elasticity ; 
(c) its compressibility. 


Give a practical illustration of 





Walsh’s Arithmetic 


A Graded Course in Arithmetic 
with Simple Problems in Al- 
gebra and Geometry. 





A FEW RECENT 

CITY ADOPTIONS: 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, 
San Francisco, 
Jersey City, 
St. Paul, 
Denver, | 

| 


of permanent worth. 





Hartford, 

Los Angeles, 
Manchester, 

Erie, 

San Antonio, 
Duluth. 








“They are unsurpassed,”’— 


A Two-Book Course. . 7 


HEN a boy can add, subtract, multiply and divide accurately and 
rapidly, and knows when to do it, he has mastered nine-tenths of 
the arithmetic needed in business. 

The books that are doing more than any others to shorten and enrich 
the teaching of common school mathematics are the Walsh Arithmetics. 
They are free from fads, padding, and drudgery. Every page is practical, and 
Like the Greek athlete they carry nothing superflu- 
ous, and have everything necessary. Have you noted their “spiral plan” ? 


A. B. Poland, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 


A Three-Book Course. 


Full Descriptive Circular free on request. Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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5. (@) Upon what does the degree of power of water when 
used as a motor depend? (4) How is the pressure of water upon 
the side of a tank full of water computed ? 

6. Compare (a) liquids ; (4) solids; (c) gases, as to their power 
of conducting heat. 

7. (a) What is the temperature of boiling water in an open ket- 
tle at sea level? (4) State two ways by which the temperature 
may be raised above the boiling point. 

8. Mention three conditions of vibrating strings which affect 
the number of vibrations. 

g. (a) Why are bodies visible ? (6) What is a transparent body ? 
(c) What is a translucent body ? 

10, (a) What is an electroscope ? 
electroscope. 


(6) Describe some form of an 


Methods and School Economy, 


1, What facts or conditions should be considered in assigning 
a spelling lesson as to (a) number of words, (4) source of words, 
(c) kind of words. 
2. How may it be shown that air from the lungs contains car- 
bonic acid ? 
3. In reading a mixed number only one amd should be used. 
Show the necessity for this rule. 
4. Outline a language lesson in which the observation of the 
child is tested and cultivated. 
5. In what three school studies may current topics be taught 
with especial profit ? 
6. Give a method of teaching the plane of the earth’s orbit. 
7. Illustrate the teaching of the number 4 by the Grube method. 
8. State two objects of teaching phonics, 
9. Name five elements of governing power in a teacher. 
10, Suggest a method for teaching the apparent convergence in 
perspective of parallel receding lines. 


»* 


*fAn extension bookcase that grows with your library” should interest 
teachers. Write to Sunnyside Bookcase Co., Girard, Pa., for circular. 





On to Washington. 


The interest in the sessions of Congress is now at its height, and an 
exceptional opportunity for a visit to Washington is offered by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in its three-day tours to the National Capital. 
$14.50 covers all expenses. Tours leave New York, March 19 and April 2. 
Detailed itinerary at 1196 Broadway. 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falis Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern PassengereAgent, Buffalo, 
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Rather difficult, but provided with a nearly complete vocabu- 
ary and many notes by I. Matthewman, is Seidel’s Herr 
Omnia (American Book Co.) It is a short humorous story of an 
“innocent,” in a German summer resort, and therefore it pecu- 
liarly adapted for a German class of adults. The large and select 
print, elegant binding, and low price make it an especially desir- 
able publication. J. SULZBACHE. 


A very important work on United States history to comprise 
several volumes, is entitled a History of Political Parties in the 
United States. It is written by J. P. Gordy, Ph. D., professor of 
pedagogy in Ohio university at Althens, Ohio. In the first vol- 
ume (a I2mo. of 512 pages) now before us, is narrated the politi- 
cal history of our country from the close of the Revolution to the 
year 1809. Many may not be fully aware of the great importance 
of this period in our history ; it is moreimportant than any since 
then except that of the civil war, because by reason of weakness 
within and enemies without, the very existence of the government 
was threatened. The subjects of greatest interest are the con- 
federation, the constitution, Federalists and anti-Federalists, 
Genet’s mission, the French revolution, Jay’s treaty, the whiskey 
insurrection, alien and sedition laws, Kentucky and Virginia reso- 
lutions, “the purchase of Louisiana, the Berlin decree and the 
attack on the Chesapeake, the orders in council and the Milan 
decree, and the embargo. The author clearly sets forth the con- 
test between the friends of a strong government and the states 
rights men—whose leading representatives were Hamilton and 
Jefferson respectively. Both were undoubtedly needed, as the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces are needed to keep the planets 
in their places, but there were dangers from an excess of either 
tendency. The one threatened us with an aristocratic govern- 
ment, the other with secession, and it was only after the civil war 
that equilibrium was established. We owe much to Hamilton, 
but to Jefferson we owe much more. Even if the latter was dis- 
posed to excuse the red-handed terrorists of the French revolu- 
tion, his mind was filled with a noble enthusiasm for the rights 
of man, for democracy. He was a man who believed in peace ; 
hence the embargo in place of a declaration of war when Grest 
Britain was impressing our seamen and seeking to destroy our 
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commerce. Undoubtedly a more decided policy at that time 
would have been better and would have rendered the war of 1812 
unnecessary. But it was hard at that time to decide upon the 
best course. Even at this late day true Americans cannot but 
feel indignant at the contemptuous attitude maintained toward 
our government by England and France. Prof. Gordy sets forth 
our political history for these twenty-five years with clearness 
and force and with remarkable freedom from party bias, The 
questions at the ends of chapters will help in reviewing when the 
history is used as a text-book in school and college classes. 
(Ohio Publishing Co., Athens, O.) 


There is no doubt that Arbor day will be a permanent red let- 
ter day for the schools, as it is observed with more and more en- 
thusiasm each year. Teachers are eagerly looking, especially at 
this time of year, for Arbor day material. Much assistance may 
be obtained from Aréor Day Program No.1, for Mixed Grades, 
by Alice M. Kellogg. The program proper is prefaced by in- 
structions on getting ready for Arbor day and special rules for 
tree planting. The dialogue, mostly in verse (choice selections), 
has songs interspersed; it is arranged for a large number of 
pupils. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. 10 cts.) 


A dainty little book is Leander’s Traeumereien, edited for 
school use, by Amalie Haustein, of the Packer institute, Brooklyn 
(American Book Co.), with a special dictionary and the explana- 
tion of every difficult verb as soon as it is met with in the text. 
There are sixteen tales written by Mr. Richard von Volckmann- 
Leander, head surgeon of the German army, who sent a tale in 
each letter to his children, during the siege before Paris, They 
are “of special interest to foreigners, as they give a clear insight 
into the real atmosphere of German life,” where children and 
parents listen by the fireside with equal interest to the recital of 
of imaginary tales, J. SULZBACHE. 


Mother Nature's Festival, an exercise suitable for primary 
grades of public schools, was compiled and arranged by Mrs. S. E. 
Ware. This entertaining dialogue will help increase the child’s 
love for nature, as it contains an abundance of well chosen verse, 
several songs with music, a chart showing the stage plan, and 
directions for the successful presentation of the piece. Children, 
birds, and other characters speak their natural sentiments through 
the words of the poets. The piece will be sure to please, if well 
presented. An Object Lesson in History, an historical exercise for 
school exhibitions, by Emma Shaw Colclough, is another valuable 
exercise. This is founded on an actual visit made by a class of 
a Providence school to the battle ground of Concord. In thedia- 
logue they describe the scenes they witnessed and the impres- 
sions these made upon them, and quote what orators and poets 
have said concerning these stirring events. The children who 
take part in this dialogue will have an historical lesson indelibly 
impressed on their minds. The “historical pilgrimage ” idea is 
excellently presented. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 15 cents each.) 


Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur, by 1. Keller, Normal 
College, N. Y. (American Book Co.), is really a short but com 


plete history of the German language and literature, classified by 
epochs and schools. The book reads like an interesting story, 
‘and briefly recites ‘“ the contents of the chief works of the more 
important German writers and poets.” The great merit of 
Mr. Keller’sjwork consists in his easy and clear method of instruc- 
tion, select but plain language, and broad and impartial criticism 
of the times and the tendencies of the respective schools and 
authors, J. SULZBACHE, 





I received a copy of Kellogg’s “School Management ” this 
afternoon and have not laid it down until | had finished reading 
it. The impression made upon me was very similar to that made 
by Page’s grand old “‘ Theory and Practice,” a good many years 
ago. 1 think it is the most practical and helpful thing for young 
teachers that I have read for years. I shall take it down to the 
normal to-morrow and tell my pupils what I think of it. May the 
author jive to produce much more of this kind of pedagogical 
literature, drawn from his long and wide experience. 

L, SEELEY, 





Captivated by Asheville in the Land cf the Sky. 
Secretary Morton spends a week with George Vanderbilt. He 
says there is nothing in the world, owned by sovereign or subject, 
that will compare with the famous estate.—An object lesson in 
agriculture and art. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 14.—Secretary of Agriculture Morton returned 
this mormng from Asheville, N. C., where he has been spending a week or 
so investigating Biltmore, the famous estate of George Vanderbilt, and he 
told his collesgues at the cabinet meeting to-day that there is nothing in the 
world, owned by sovereign or subject, that will compare with it, either as a 
residence or as an object lesson in the agricultural arts. 

** It is a grand idea,” said Mr. Morton to-day, ‘‘ that young Mr. Vander- 
bilt is trying to carry out. It is unique, and none but a man of his enor- 
mous wealth could undertake it. Few kings have either funds or the good 
of their people at heart sufficient to conceive and carry out what Mr, Van- 
derbilt has successfully demonstrated. I do not know how much money he 
has spent there, nor how much more he ivtends to invest, but it is one of 
the grandest undertakings that individual enterprise ever attempted, and I 
understand that it is the owner’s intention to leave it as a legacy to the pub- 
lic when he can no longer enjoy it himself. 

‘* As an exhibition of landscape gardening it is without an equal. Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted has had charge of that branch of the work, and the 
late Richard M. Hunt was the architect of all the buildings, which, for 
their several uses, surpass any that exist on the earth. There are no pal- 
aces in Europe that can equal Mr. Vanderbilt’s for elegance, comfort and 
convenience, and he is gathering there a collection of works of art that 
would make it famous if it had no other attraction. His stables, his barns, 
his dairies, his propagating houses, his henneries, and other features of his 
establishment are all on the same grand scale. He has undertaken to fur- 
nish the highest possible example-of the science of food culture in every 
one of its branches,” 

The Southern Railway, ‘‘ Piedmont Air Line.” reaches this great coun- 
try, operates Limited trains between New York and Asheville and Hot 
Springs, giving superb service and all the requirements of first-class travel. 
Excursion tickets sold the year round at greatly reduced rates. New York 
office, 271 Broadway. 





The Best Hotels 
Are used by those participating in the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s three-day personally-conducted tours to Washington, D.C., $14.50 
covers all necessary expenses. ‘Tours leave New York, March 19 and 
Aoril 2, 1896. Detailed itinerary at 1196 Broadway. 
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Ball:Bearings 


ON 


The Best 


Ricycle Shoe 


Made of celebrated “Prince of India’’ 
leather. Cut high or low. Corrugated 
soles. Prattlace-fastener secures laces 
without tying. Men’s—Ladies’—Black 
$3.00—Tan $3.50 


“BALL-BEARING” stamped on heel, 





Sold by all dealers or sent by express prepaid Chicago, Ill, = 
HANDSOME BOOKLET FREE Cincinnati,o. “ 
C.H.FARGO & CO., CHICAGO 8t.Louis,Mo, “ 





Baltimore, Md, “ 








School Flags. Sick and Nervous 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, Freligh’s Tonic 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, physicians with wonderful success. Sampie 
to any of the following addresses. by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 


Consolidated Fireworks Co monials, etc., sent to any address. 
CT 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 





Not a Patent 


J N Medicine. 
a  ] 


In cases of 


ENSIGNS. nor 


Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 





Headaches 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 
has been prescribed by over forty thousand 


doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


244 Main St. Formula on 
210 Nerth Second &t. Every Bottle. 








| 
| 
30, 32 South Water St. | 


104 Light 8t. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Two little boys were recently drowned in 
the Lehigh canal at Catasauqua, Pa. Great 
difficulty was experienced in searching for 
the bodies. The local electric light com 
pany put up arc lights along the tow path 
to assist the searchers in their work. Fin- 
ally, Mr. Wm. M. Morrison, electrician of 
the electric light company, made several 
submarine electric search lights for men in 
boats to use. These consisted of incandes- 
cent lamps surrounded by water-tight globes 
attached to the ends of long iron pipes, 
through which waterproof wires were car- 
ried. The operator sat in the stern of a 
boat and the waters and bottom of the can- 
al were thoroughly searched. The hastily 
improvised apparatus worked splendidly 
and one of the bodies was found by means 
of it.— Electrical Review. 


A REVIEW OF THE CAPITAL, 


Apart trom the fact that Washington is 
unquestionably the most interesting and 
beautiful city inthe New World it seems al- 
most as if one were neglecting a principal 
duty of citizenship by’ failing to visit the 
*Nation’s Capitol.” More apparent does 
this become when one realizes the ease, 
comfort, and small expense attached to par- 
ticipants in one of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s personally conducted tours, which 
will leave New York on March 19, April 2 
and 25, and May 14. These tours cover a 
period of three days and the rate, including 
transportation, meals en route, accommoda- 
tions at Washington’s best hotels, viz :— 
La Normandie, Arlington, Riggs,’ Willard’s 
or the Ebbitt, is $14.60 from New York 
or Brooklyn with proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

These tours are in charge of an experi- 
enced tourist agent and chaperon, detailed 
itineraries for which will be sent oa applica- 
tion to Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, 
New York. 


A statue of Edgar Allan Poe by William 
Ordway Partridge will be erected in Bronx 
Park (New York city) by the New York 
Sheakes eare society. The model shows 
the poet seated in a pensive attitude in his 
favorite old arm chair. The suggestion of 
intense thought is admirably given in the 
fixity of facial expression and the grip of 
the hand upon the arm of the chair. A 
raven will nestle at Poe’s feet. The statue 
will be of heroic size and will surmount a 
granite pedestal. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The “North-Western Limited,” sump- 
tuously equipped with buffet, smoking and 
library cars, regular and compartment 
sleeping cars, and iuxurious dining cars, 
leaves Chicago via the North-Western Line 
(Chicago & North-Western R’y) at 6.30 P.M. 
daily, and arrives at destination early the 
following morning. All principal ticket 
agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


The Convocation of Oxford university, 
England, has, by a vote of 215 to 140, re- 
jected the proposal to allow women to take 
a degree. 


The late Mr. Murray had for many years 
collected materials for a complete edition of 
Byron’s works in prose and verse. Mr. 
Murray had in his possession a considerable 
number of letters to various persons, includ- 
ing :hose to his father, some of which were 
not shown to Moore, as wellas many docu- 
ments and papers of interest. He had also 
acquired Lord Byron’s own continuation of 
“Don Juan ” and several other unpublished 
poems and fragments. With the aid of 
these materials it is hoped that a final edi- 
tion of Byron’s works may be given to the 
world at no very distant date — Zhe Anthe- 
neum, 





10 DOLLARS FOR 4 


A Ten-dollar Set of Shakspeare’s Complete Works f 2 
Dollars. The Only Large-Type Edition Published, Eight Rtn 3 
some volumes; fine cream laid paper, restful to the eyes: full silk 
cloth binding ; more than 4000 pages. Edited by J. Payne Collier 
F. S. A., with copious notes on the text and introductory essays to 
each play. Complete, including Poems and Sonnets. These books 
can never be bought any cheaper—never as cheap after the price 
is advanced. (Regular price of the set, $10.) Every set sold on 
approval ; money returned immediately if you are not Satisfied 
Thousands of sets have been shipped on these terms; no set has 
ever come back as not satisfactory. Send $4 to-day; or if you 
can’t, send $1 to hold the price, and we will ship books when 
balance is made up. 


sas Specimen pages and full description FREE 


References: Dun, Bradstreet, and every bank in Philadelphia, or the publishers of this 
paper. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., 800 LocUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the sudjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 


646 Washingtn Street, 47 East roth Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete catalogue and ~~ pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. ree on application. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST. 318. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SS SPRINGFIELD, MASS ies 
Joun A, Hatt, President. H,. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07. 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





The Only Large-Type Edition. 

Sold Direct by the Publishers only. 
Size of Each Volume: 

6x9 inches; 1 inch thick. 





tr1 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO. 














I was born on the day cf. ....----.1n the year 
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‘USED EVERY WEEK-=DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY _ 


igo om will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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SPRING STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


Suits & Wraps 


Ladies’ Walking Dresses. 
Tailor-Made Suits. 
Top Coats, Capes. 


Paris styles in fancy Silk Gowns, 
Batiste and Grenadine Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Wraps, and Garments. 

Orders for Easter Gowns and Spring 
Suits will receive prompt attention. 


Droadovey KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 


Kid « - 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 

Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most po fast- 
ener in world— 
which — al h 





at all alt als 
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AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 





Dry Goods, 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standaré 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





| New Books. 


+ 

A new and revised edition has just been 
issued of Harriet R. Shattuck’s Woman's 
Manual of Parliamentary Law, which is 
especially designed for women who wish to 
understand the rules of procedure in de 
| liberative assemblies, although it is a valu- 
| able treatise for all students of parliament- 
|ary law. Many practical illustrations of 
the rules and principles are given which are 
| thus made so clear that even the most in- 
| experienced person cannot fail to understand 
|them. The Sook is made as elementary and 
| simple as possiblé,—containing all the mi- 
| nute details of presiding, of debating,of mak- 
ing motions, of voting, etc.,—while at the 
| same time it omits nothing which is essential 
| to a knowledge of the principles, rules, and 
practice of parliamentary law. It is used as 
the authority in the conduct of all meetings 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and many other organizations. (Lee 

& Shepard, Boston, 75 cents.) 





Lafcadio Hearn’s new book on Japan is 
called Kokoro, which is a Japanese word sig- 
nifying “the heart of things.” In this vol- 
ume the author has tried to go below the 
surface and to present the genuine traits of 
this remarkable people. Probably no Eng- 
lish-speaking man knows the Japanese bet- 


| ter, and few have such genuine admiration 
|forthem. His observations have been wide, 


and his sympathy is deep; he is the master 
of astyle whose charm is felt by all readers. 
He flashes a series of vivid pictures before 
us to illustrate Japanese characteristics, 
However much a person has read about 
Japan, he will be sure to find something 
new in this book; and he will be sure to 
find it entertaining. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, Boston. $1.25.) 


Literary Notes. 


Henry Altemus, Phildelphia, announces 
the publication of Stephen: A Soldier of 
the Cross, by Florence M. Kingsley. The 
author’s first book, ‘ Titus: A Comrade of 
the Cross,” reached the phenomenal sale of 
one million copies in less than one year. 
This last book possesses ali the charms that 
made that so famous. 


Anthony Hope has been called by George 
Meredith, a “ Master of modern d alogue,” 
and this estimate finds amazing and de- 
lightful confirmation in a new volume of 
stories about to be published by the Scrib- 
ners under the attractive title of Comedies of 
Courtship. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has a 
genuine sensation in store for her readers. 
it will be a novel entitled 4 Lady of Qual- 
tty. tis the story of a girl who loses her 
mother at birth, and who grows up with a 
father who is a typical, roystering. sporting 
squire of Queen Anne’s time. The story 
will be published shortly by the Scribners. 


Mr. Crockett’s new novel, Cleg Kelly, 
Arab of the City: hts Progress and Ad- 
ventures, is said to open new ground, and 
to be the most effective of his books in in- 
cident and humor. It is to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co., with 
several illustrations. 


A. C, McClurg & Co. have in press a 
novel entitled:—“ Quaznt Crippen—Com- 
mercial Traveler,” by Alwyn M, Thurber. 
The work is a narrative of the adventures 
and love affair of a Boston commercial 
traveler, but it is quite out of the run of the 
conventional “ drummer ”’ story. 


Japan and the Japanese are fruitful themes 
in the literature of the day. Not only in- 
dividual readers, but missionary societies, 
bands, etc., often want to know where to 
find ‘succinct, vivacious, and authoritative 
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law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 
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acc’® 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 
Look for « S. H. & M.,” on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer ae supply you we 
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Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 
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FRENCH 
DRESSING. |. 


It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
on the market, and more of Beown’s 
3 French Dressing is sold throughout 
3 the world than any other make. 
3 Ask your dealer for it, and 
} accept no substitute ; take only 
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There’s no doubt about the advisabil- 
ity of riding a wheel—the only ques- 
tion now is what wheel to ride. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles, 


$] represents cycle manufacture in its 
@| highest development. A wheel with 


§] which no fault can be found. 

4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For 
children and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance 
is made in 8 models, 

40 to 875. Send for 

onarch book. 


MONARCH 
CYCLE MFG. Co., 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO. 

88 Reade &t., 
NEW YORK. 
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100*Oak wood’ for857.50 

$85 ‘arlington’ “ $45.00 

“ ++ $37.50 

$20 Bieyele “$10.75 

Latest models, fully guaranteed: pnenmaric tires; weight 17% to 
30 Ibs; all styles srge illustrated catalogue free. 


rnd prices 
Cash Buyers’ Union.162 W.VanBuren St.n- eChicago 
—EUROPE.—THIRTY EXCURSIONS.— 
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Popular prices. $200 and up, Ocean tickets by 
alllines. Parties to Holy Land, March ar, 


Sept. 6. F. C, CLARK, 111 Broadway,:N, Y. 
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Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department 
roposes to test the 
Bicycle thoroughly for 
army use, and recently 
advertised for propos- 
als for furnishing five 
bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids 
from $50 to $85 each 
for other machines; 
our bid of $100 each for Columbias, 
their invariable price. And the Gov- 
ernment selected 








Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





The experts who made the choice decided 
that Columbias were worth every dollar 
of the $100 asked for them. 
if you are willing to pay $100 for a 
bicycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 











statements which can be readily utilized. 
Under the general title “Japanese Prob- 
lems,” Zhe Sunday School Times, in the 
issue for March 21, begins the publication 
of a series of six articles by Henry Har‘s- 
horne, M.D., LL.D. 


Mr. Hornaday who made such a genuine 
hit in his book ‘‘ Two Years in the Jungle,” 
has written another one, The Man who Be- 
came a Savage, which is published by the 
Peter Paul Book Co, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ginn & Co, have published Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, edited with an introduction 
and notes by Albert F. Blaisdell. Judged 
from a strictly historical point of view 
Southey’s Zzfe of Nelson has no great value, 
but the fact that it has retained its charm 
for readers both young and old, for more 
than eighty years, easily puts it in the first 
rank of readable and popular biographies. 


Francis C. Lowell. a lawyer of Boston, 
has written a volume on “Joan of Arc,” in 
which he has made a very careful study of 
all the phenomena of this unique character, 
and has given special attention to the trial. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish it 
shortly. 


_ The Nickel Plate Road controls the Din- 
ing Stations on its line and they receive un- 
stinted praise. 


“T AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. 





| 
| 





Interesting Notes. 


I confess to an innate love of War: that 
martial matters fascinate me ; that I favor 
a spirited foreign policy, and am jealous in 
defence of the majesty and honor of the 
nation. It is no timidity that prompts these 
reminiscences and reflections. Yet I be- 
lieve that, in this age of the world, and with 
our experience, we should remember what 
war really is and how unexpectedly it often 
comes. The cloud rises and passes. Pe- 
ple say the “war scare” is over. Yet they 
continue to talk war recklessly at intervals. 
Months go by, and perhaps years. Then 
suddenly the cloud covers the heavens, and 
the tempest bursts. Every intemperate 
word, every rash or unnecessary defiance 
has gone to swell and surcharge the cloud. 
It is the people, after all, who make war in 
every country—or make it possible. And 
they make it not so much by a declaration 
of the Congress or the king as by their 
careless or unmeasured utterances in times 
of peace. Waris sometimes inevitable, but 
every citizen has a responsibility, not sim- 
ply individual, but national, to avoid bring- 
ing it on by fiery speech when the issue of 
force may honorably be prevented by man- 
ly self-restraint.— George Parsons Lathrop 
in North American Review. 


The mills and factories established in this 
country by the Salvation Army give em- 
ployment to 10,700 persons. 


A Standard Course of Study in Vocal 
Music, by the faculty of the vocal depart- 
ment of the American Institute of Vocal 
Methods, has been issued by Silver, Bur-' 
dett & Co. This was prepared in answer 
to a demand by superintendents and teach- 
ers for something that wou!d help them to 
co-operate in their work. The course aims 
to point out the surest way to the best pos- 
sible attainments in music under present 
educational conditions, Teachers should 
not failtoexamineit. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
have also issued 7he New Education, con. 
taining progressive educational methods and | 
notices of text-books. Thereis a biography 
and portrait of Chas. H. Stowell, M. D., 
author of the “ Health Series of Physiolo- 
gies,” an article on “Vertical Writing in 
Chicago,” where the “‘ Normal Review Sys- 
tem,”” has been adopted ; a description of 
thé Cecilian Series of Study and Song” 
with a portrait of its author, John W. Tufts ; 
portraits of W. B. Powell and Emma J. 
Todd, authors of the “‘ Normal Course in 
Reading,” etc. 


A means for preventing the noise made 
by trains in passing over iron bridges has 
been devised by a German engineer named 
Boedecker. He puts a decking of 1}-inch 
planks between the cross girders, resting on 
3-inch timbers laid on the bottom flanges. 
On the planks a double layer of felt is laid, 
which is fixed to the vertical web of the 
cross girder. At the connections with the 
girder a timber cover joint is placed on felt, 
and two hooked bolts connect the whole 
firmly to the bottom flange. Four inches 
of slag gravel cover the decking, which 1s 
inclined toward the center of the bridge for 
drainage purposes. A layer of felt 1s laid | 
between the planks and the timbers they | 
rest upon and the ironwork in contact with | 
decking and ballast is asphalted. The| 
decking weighs 600 pounds per yard for a | 
bride, 11 feet wide and costs twenty-taree | 
cents a square foot. It is water tight, and | 
has proved very satisfactory in preventing 
noise. 








A hatchet bearing the name of Robert | 
La Salle, the French explorer, the motto | 
“ Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam,” and the date | 
1555, was found embedded in the trunk of | 
a tree which was cut down in Southern 


Cheboygan county, Mich., a few days ago. | When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitatea 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. g1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 


Hood ’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 


OVININE 


Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 





stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 





ishment whatever. 
Teaching 


Talk No. Current Events 


It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes 
out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that they 
are acquainted with all matters 
of current interest. Our TIMEs 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
free. E. L. Kertiocc & Co, 
61 East oth St., New York. 

This year we offer a fine DissecTEeD Map OF THE 
Unirep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to to 


subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions. 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each. 


DEAF snare 





where all Remedies fail. Sold by F- 
enly, $58 Br’dway, New York. Write for proofs 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 

#0900 
The Supply at Saint 

Agatha’s. 


By ExizaBeTH StTuART PHELPs, Author of 
‘*A Singular Life,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar, 
etc. Printed on deckle-edge paper of 
high quality, and artistically bound in 
cloth with a distinctive cover design by 
Mrs. Whitman. With Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This is one of the strongest. most suggestive, most 
illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has written, 
The setting of the story is vigorous and skilful, the 
narrative is engrossingly interesting, and the revela- 
tion of the * Supply * at once stariles and uplitts, 
The book is every way artistic and is admirable for 
an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By LaFcapiIo HEARN, author of ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” ‘* Out of the East,” 
etc. A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

This book, by a very keen observer and brilliant 
writer, deals largely with tendencies and traits illus- 
trated, if not developed, by the war between Japan 
and China; and it 1s thus a valuable contribution 
toward a just appreciation of the Japan of to-day. 


. . . 
Visions and Service. 
Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels 

by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 

Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

16mo, $1.25. 

Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous title 
a group of discourses which cannot fail to attract 
general attention. They will appeal to all right- 
minded persons, especially to young men. They are 
short, definite, interesting, and pleasantly charged 
with the winning element of Bishop Lawrence's 
personality. 


Joan of Arc. 
By Francis C. Lowe.i. Large crown 8vo, 
gilttop,bound in handsome library style$2. 
A book comprising the fruits of ceep, impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans. 
Mr. Lowell’s review of the trial gains great value 
from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole book 
possesses great value and interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 

In the series of American Men of Letters. 
By ALBert H, SmMyTH. With a portrait. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This isa careful, appreciative, sympathetic account 
of the licerary career of Bayard ji aylor, whose large 
and diversified achie ements entitle him to a highly 
honorable place in the ranks of American writers. 


’ 
The Parson’s Proxy. 

A Novel.By Kate W, HAMILTON, author of 

‘“*Rachel’s Share of the Road.” 16mo,$1.25 

A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern moun- 
tain region, The hero is a rough native who injures 
the parson, atones for his wrong by taking the par- 
son's place, and makes a supreme sacrifice in his be- 
half. There is much in the story to engage the 
reader's interest and admiration, 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Touristin Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1866, carefully revised to date, 
both the text and maps. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany, and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps, Street Plans, Comparative 
Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals and 
Fairs, and a List of the most Famous Pic- 
tures in Churches and Galleries, 16mo, 
roan, flexible, $1.50, me?. 

This guide-book covers the portions of Europe 
commonly visited by vacation tourists. It hasgrown 
steadily in popular favor, as it has been tested and 
proved to contain just the information that tourists 
desire, and to be thoroughly reliable. 


The Cambridge Browning. 
Fourth Edition now ready of the handsome 
Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Com- 
plete Poetic and Dramatic Works in a 
single volume. Clear type, opaque paper, 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a 
fine portrait. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


The wood of the tree had grown com- 
pletely around the hatchet and there was 
no sign of its presence on the outside. The 
date is probably that of the manufacture of 
the hatchet. The motto is that of the 
Jesuit order to which La Salle belonged. 


It is proposed to build an iron cage over 
and around the monument of Daniel Boone 
and his wife near Carrollton, Ky., in order 
to preserve what is left of the monument 
from the ravages of the relic hunters. The 
legislature is to be asked to appropriate 
$200 to build the iron cage. 


It gives us pleasure to call our readers’ 
attention to an article that has solid merit, 
namely, Brown's Bronchial Troches. For 
more than a hundred years a sterling char- 
acter, honesty of purpose and wise dealings 
have characterized the house manufacturing 
this excellent and popular article. The same 
determination to do everything well has 
marked for nearly fifty years the manutac- 
ture and sale of these famous troches. 
Every speaker and singer knows their im- 
mense value, and all are ready to tell of 
their worth for colds and sore throats. But 
public speakers and singers are not the 
only ones who derive great benefit from the 
use of Brown’s Bronchial Troches. The 
general public are not slow to show appre- 
ciation of a good thing. The immense sale of 
these troches proves the truth of this state- 
ment. We can unhesitatingly recommend 
them to our readers, thus following the 
example of ministers and regular physicians 
who know their value for affections of the 
throat. 


A prize of $250 for a method of inoculat- 
ing squirrels with some contagious fatal di- 
sease is offerd by the Commercial Asso- 
ciation of Pendleton, Or., and it is believed 
the county authorities and various farmers’ 
organizations will add to the sum offered. 
The farmers of that region are at their wits’ 
end as to how to mitigate the plague of 
squirrels. Tons of strychnine have been 
used in the effort to exterminate the squir- 
rels by poisoning them, but little relief is 
had from this or any other method hereto- 
fore used. 


An electric railway is now being built be- 
tween Youngstown and Lima, Ohio, espe- 
cially for freight traffic, the bulk of which 
will be coal. The road will enter a coal field 
which has never been tapped, and contain- 
ing about five thousand acres of coal in 
three-foot veins. The Park & Falls Com- 
pany, the name of the new line, expects to 
deliver its coal in Youngstown at two 
dollars per ton—the price now being paid 
is from three to three and a half dollars. 
The equipment of the line will consist of 
eight motor cars and about one hundred 
coal gondolas. The motor cars will be of 
one hundred horse power, and each will 
haul one hundred tons of coal at a speed of 
eight miles per hour. In addition to coal 
and passengers the new line will carry farm 
produce, milk, and express matter. 


It is stated that Benjamin Buckman, of 
Farmingdale, Ill., has an experimental or- 
chard of apples in which are over 550 named 
varieties. The differences are in many 
cases so slight as to be unappreciable to any 
but an expert, but the 550 different varieties 
are vouched for. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and e no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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> LADIES!} 
4 Do youlikea Oupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 

If so, send this > 

4 s advertisement and 15 > 
4<G hk. aaa a ee 

, e e be - 

4 posted Any kind you may select. > 
{ How ARE YouR } 
4 > 
{ CHINA CLOSETS? > 





4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. ~ 
q Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
q Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, » 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. 9 > 


4 G made by getting > 
4 orders for our > 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
der and Spices. Work for all. 356 » 
lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 


4 
> 


4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 
4 particulars, address > 
4 ' > 
<The Great American Tes Co,, > 


4 81 & 883 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
vrrvrrvryvryvryvyvryryryrVvVV YY? 


J. M. OLCOTT,  seavquarrenrs ror 
W.4&A.K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

° 9 West 14th St., New York, 








Musical, f: unding, and 
factory Bells for schools. Church > 


WEF Oe, Ry, Braun 


Description and prices on application 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin BELLS 


School, College & Academy 
7 and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





The Leadiag encervessry, of A = 
founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Cart Faruren, Director 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
Yew England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





Benches, Tools & Supplies 
dee yp — 


dier & Barber, ‘%i.fox>* 











Boston and New York. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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BY 
ANSON K. CROSS, 


Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School andin the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 


RA 
ait 


The: National 
Drawing Course. 


* 


TEXT BOOKS. 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, 
12mo. Cloth. 112 pages. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


ramo. Cloth. 197 pages. 110 drawings and 28 plates. 


COLOR STUDY, 


i2mo. Cloth. 











Fully illustrated. For introduction, 


For introduction, . é 1. 


73 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 
OUTLINE OF DRAWING LESSONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 


12mo. Cloth. 49 pages. For introduction, 


OUTLINE OF DRAWING LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, 


ramo, Cloth. 57 pages. For introduction, 


+30 


.30 


DRAWING 


PRIMARY DRAWING COPIES. 


Size, 73¢x9}4 inches. Printed on both sides, 
For introduction, : " > 


COPIES. 


(For three lowest grades.) 
In sets of nine cards in envelope. 


DRAWING BOOKS. 
One Book each for the 4th, = 6th, 7th, and 8th ome of School. 


For introduction, Per dozen, , 1.80 


¥ 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY 


RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 


Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of North Carolina. 





SANBORN, 


CHICAGO: 
106 Wabash Avenue. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


4 sunk PHEMIERTYPEMRTERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Branch Oftiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities In the United States. 





QOQOCOOOOOO00O 
Schoolbooks All publishers () 


Prepaid toany Alphabetical Cata- 


point logue 
New —Second Free if you mention 
hand this ad 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 
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A development 
not an experiment 





Lots of experiments ‘are on the 
market for the public to test. The 


NUMBER SIX MODEL 


Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


Offers Results—already tested. 


FULL INFORMATION REGARDING AD- 
VANTAGES OF USING THE TYPE- 
WRITER IN SCHOOLS IN PAMPHLET 
ON ‘* THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE 
TYPEWRITER” SENT FREE TO ANY 
ADDRESS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
when you wish to Trav- 


el, and they will inform 


How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, ] 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all ] 
Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 

(by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your } 
wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 

HENRY GAZE &SONS, Ltd, Universal Tourist 4 


gee eet (WHEN? 
[ JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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Write Gaze where and 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect snechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as ye with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








